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Jone Greenough and George Kittredge point out in Words 
and Their Ways in English Speech, “Language is fossil 
poetry which is constantly being worked over for the uses of 
speech. Our commonest words are worn-out metaphors.” These 
fossils lie so deep in the mine of our language that we are 
hardly aware that they are figures of speech at all. Let’s do 


some digging to uncover the rich metaphoric ore that is 


embedded in our speech and our writing, our thoughts and our 
dreaming. | 

America used to be a nation of farmers, but by the turn of 
this century most of us had moved to towns and cities, and we 
began to lose touch with our agricultural roots. In “God's 
Grandeur” (1877), Gerard Manley Hopkins lamented the 
effects of the Industrial Age on our feeling for the land: 


And all is seared with trade; bleared, smeared with toil, 
And wears man’s smudge and shares man’s smell; 

the soil 
Is bare now, nor can foot feel, being shod. 


We may be vaguely aware of the agricultural comparisons 
in expressions like cream of the crop, to crop up, to feel one's 
oats, to sow one’s wild oats, a tough row to hoe, to farm out, a 
farm team, to weed out, to plow into, vintage year, easy 
pickings, to nip it in the bud, gone to seed, seedy, to reap the 
benefits, to mow down, a needle in a haystack, neither grass 
nor hay, and to make hay while the sun shines. But because 
our shod feet no longer touch the soil, most of us remain 
unconscious of the earthy metaphors embedded in the follow- 
ing words and expressions: 


a cultivated person _ Like well-farmed land, the mind 
of the cultivated person is carefully tended and yields 
a rich harvest. 


a furrowed brow The lines in a worried forehead 
resemble the furrows (grooves) in the earth made by 
a plow. 


delirium and delirious These words, signifying a 
state of frenzied emotional excitement, are subtly 
rooted in the Latin de- ‘from’ and lira ‘furrow.’ Thus, 
delirium and delirious metaphorically compare behav- 
ior that deviates from a course that we think of as 
straight to the action of “straying away from the 
straight course in plowing.” 


a harrowing experience _—A_ harrow is a ae 
implement set with spikes, spring teeth, or disks that 
pulverizes the earth by violently flipping over the 
topsoil. Knowing this etymology helps us to see how 
a terrifying experience truly harrows us. 

a windfall — As a term for an unexpected stroke of 
ood fortune, windfall refers to fruits or branches 
lown down from trees by strong winds. Such gratui- 

tous food and fuel requires no effort on the part of 
the lucky recipient. 


aftermath — In bygone days, math meant ‘mowing 
and ee meant ‘second mowing.’ As the com- 
pound gradually lost its metaphoric force, it came to 
signify ‘results, effects, or consequences. 


to cut a swath When a pompous swaggerer shows 
off, he or she “cuts a (big or wide) swath.” This 
expression figuratively extends the Middle English 
meaning of swath; ‘a row of cut grain or grass left 
by a scythe.’ | 

to go haywire Anyone who has ever tried to use 
haywire to bind bales or to make repairs knows how 
inefficient and ornery the stuff is. Attempts to manip- 
ulate haywire often go haywire. 


In “Sea Fever,” the poet laureate sang: 


I must down to the seas again, 
To the lonely sea and sky, 
And all I ask is a tall ship 
And a star to steer her by. 
—John Masefield, “Sea Fever” 


Relatively few of us go down to the seas any more, and 
even fewer get to steer a tall ship. And, having lost contact 
with the sea and with sailing, most of us no longer taste the © 
salty flavor of the nautical metaphors that ebb and flow 
through our language. 

Consider our use of the word ship. We continue to ship 
goods, even when that “shipping” is by truck, train, or plane. 
We compliment someone on running a tight ship, even when 
that “ship” is an office or a classroom. And many things besides 
ships can be shipshape. Consider, too, our use of the compound 
word bailout. When we talk about a Chrysler or a Seabrook 
bailout, we are unknowingly comparing a financial strategy to 
the act of removing water from a sinking craft. 

To help you learn the ropes and get your bearings, I'll see 
if the coast is clear by sounding out the lay of the land. Then, 
without going overboard, I'll barge ahead, come hell or high 
water. If you feel yourself going off the deep end, all washed 
up, on the rocks, and sinking fast in a wave of confusion, try to 
stay on an even keel. Relax, I won’t lower the boom and leave 
you high and dry. Now that you get my drift, consider how the 
following idioms of sailing and the sea sprinkle salt on our 
tongues: shape up or ship out, to take the wind out of his sails, 
the tide turns, a sea of faces, down the hatch, hit the deck, 
anchorman, to steer clear, don’t rock the boat, to harbor a 


grudge, and to give a wide berth to. 


Most of us landlubbers are unaware of how liberally we 
have borrowed everyday expressions from sailors. I wish you 
smooth sailing in fathoming lost seafaring metaphors like: 


to fathom an idea = When we try to fathom a con- 
cept, we are making poetic use of an old word that 
originally meant the span between two outstretched 
arms. Nowadays a fathom is a unit of six feet used 
for measuring the depth of water. By poetic exten- 

_ sion the verb to fathom has come to mean ‘to get to 
the bottom of.’ 


to take one down a peg _ Ships’ colors used to be 
raised and lowered a peg at a time. The higher the 
colors, the greater the honor. Thus, to take someone 
down a peg means to diminish his or her self-esteem. 
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by and large —‘ For ancient mariners, by and large 
was a command that meant ‘to sail slightly off the 
wind’—in contrast to full and by. When we say by 
and large today, we mean ‘in general’ because we do 
not wish to sail directly into the topic. 


taken aback — This expression probably conjures up in 
your mind an eee of a person caught off guar 
and staggering backwards. But the origin of the 
phrase is nautical. Sailing by and large left an inex- 
perienced helmsman in less danger of being taken 
aback, which means to catch the wind suddenly on 
the wrong side of the sails, which can lead to a seri- 
ous situation, especially in a square-rigger. 


in the doldrums _ Figuratively, when we’re in the 
doldrums, we are ‘stuck in a condition of boredom or 
depression.’ Literally, the doldrums are ‘those parts of 
the ocean near the Equator that are noted for calms 
and neutralizing trade winds.’ Recently, one of my 
students malapropistically misspelled the word as dull- 
drums. Clever Be 


landmark decision = Landmark is a sailing term denot- 
ing a ‘mark on the shore by which to steer or lay a 
course. Landmark decisions act as points of reference 
for future legal navigation. 


to take a different tack A sailing ship tacks by turn- 
ing its bow to the wind and shifting sails in order to 
change direction. 


hand over fist Like “left and right,” “a mile a min- 
ute,” and “hellbent for election,” hand over fist 
describes a rapid, extended action, especially the act 
of making money. In England, the original expression 
was hand over hand, a literal description of climbin 
up or down a rope or hauling in or letting out a sail. 

e phrase acquired the figurative sense of advancing 

rapidly, and, in America in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, it became hand over fist. 


between the devil and the deep blue sea _This 
hrase, like between a rock and a hard place, means 
caught between equally perilous alternatives.’ Devil 
in this context is not the evil one but, rather, a nau- 
tical term for the seam between two planks in the 
hull of a ship, on or below the waterline. Anyone — 
who had to caulk or fill such a devil with pitch was 
placed in the most precarious of predicaments. 

three sheets in/to the wind _In this common meta- 
phor for an unsteady state of drunkenness, sheet 
refers to the line attached to the lower corner of a 
sail, used to control its set and position. When all 
three sheets of a sail on an old square-rigger were 
allowed to run free, they were said to be “in the 
wind,” and the ship would lurch and stagger like a 
person inebriated. 


Like phrases and idioms, individual words also spray forth 
from the ocean. One of the most ancient of single-word 
nautical metaphors is governor, which harkens back to the 
Greek word kybernao, meaning ‘steer a ship.’ The Romans 
changed the form to guberno, and eventually it crossed the 
channel to England and became governor. Thus, when we 
speak of “the ship of state,” we are more accurate than we 
know. 

Leeway descends from lee, the side of a ship that is 
sheltered from the wind, and fluctuate, undulate, and redun- 
dant from fluctus and unda, both Latin for ‘wave.’ 

Nave, the long, narrow central hall of a cruciform church, 
is a figurative extension of navis, the Latin word for ‘ship,’ 
because the church is conceived as an ark for its congregants. 
Many naves do indeed resemble upside-down ships, for ships 
are often built bottoms up. The Greek word for ‘ship’ is naus, 
and the Greeks took their word nausia, which we now spell 
nausea, straight from the vehicle that produced seasickness. 

On sailing ships of yesteryear, butt was the popular term 
for the large, lidded casks that held drinking water. These butts 
were equipped with scuttles—openings through which sailors 
ladled out the water. Just as today’s office workers gather about 
the water cooler to exchange chitchat and rumor, crewmen 
stood around the scuttled butts to trade scuttlebutt, which is 
how the word came to mean ‘gossip.’ 

If you've followed this article so far, you’ve read right up 
to the bitter end. You guessed it: the bitter end is also a nautical 
phrase. Mariners called that part of the cable that is to the rear 
of the windlass bitts, and the bitter is the tum of a cable 
around the bitts. When a ship rides out a gale, the cable is let 
out to the bitter end, or as far as it will go. 


CoN 
SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Movie: ‘Lifeboat’ Tallulah Bankhead. The commander of 
a German U-boat joins the survivors of a freighter he sunk in 
their lifeboat.” [From TV Week, San Francisco Chronicle, June 
24-30, 1984. Submitted by Susan Avry, Palo Alto, California.] 


“When the birds were hauled up close to the stern, the 
boy hit them five or six times with a short gaffe. ... He said he 
also saw the boy clubbing two seagulls to death with a long 
gaffe. ...” [From the Monterey Peninsula Herald, December 7, 
1983, p. 5. Submitted by Hugh Bayless, Carmel, California.] 


“[Mr. Bob Calvert] wore an oxygen mask during the 90- 
minute flight. He and his machine weighed a total of 30 kg.” 
[From The Times (London), March 9, 1984, peo ees 
microlight!] 
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Dictionaries: The Art and Craft of Lexicography, by 
Sidney I. Landau, xiii + 370pp., Charles Scribner's Sons, 1984. 
$30.00 | 


[A VERBATIM Book Club Selection. | 


Sidney Landau has been involved with dictionaries for 
more than 20 years, having started in the converted stable on 
East 24th Street, in Manhattan, where the Funk & Wagnalls 
dictionary department was situated and where, a decade 
earlier, I had labored over the pronunciations and the mathe- 
matics and linguistics definitions for the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary, International Edition, a dictionary “inher- 
ited” by Landau. He has edited The Doubleday Dictionary and 
the Doubleday Roget’s Thesaurus. At present, he is editor in 
chief of the “International Dictionary of Medicine and Biol- 
ogy,” to be published in 1985 by John Wiley & Sons. 

Dictionaries is not a book for the casual reader, for it must 
be delved into carefully, analytically, and thoughtfully. As a 
professional lexicographer, I found much valuable material, 
never before gathered in one place. But I also found much to 
disagree with, both in the arguments advanced in certain areas 
and in the description of events and processes. The latter 
appear to have been researched almost entirely from written 
sources; interviews with some of the people about whom 
Landau has written, even if conducted by correspondence, 
would have revealed a number of useful facts, which, though 
not necessarily essential, could have added measurably to the 
documentation in this volume. | 

For instance: 3 
1. I suggested (and proposed doing) a revision of the English 
Duden to Bibliographisches Institut in the early 1970s. 


2. The Longman Dictionary of English Idioms, edited by 
Thomas Hill Long, was produced by Laurence Urdang Associ- 
ates, Ltd., Aylesbury, England. 


3. The Random House Dictionary of the English Language— 
Unabridged Edition was prepared mainly by me: I hired and 
directed the staff, made all of the major editorial decisions, 
read every word of the book six times (at various stages of 
preparation), and did all of the systems designs for the 
computerization of the work. The RHD, begun in 1959, was, as 
far as I know, the first dictionary of any kind to be compiled 
using computers. 


4, The Collins English Dictionary, of which Patrick Hanks was 
the editor, was prepared under my direction at Laurence 
Urdang Dictionaries, Ltd., in Aylesbury, England. 


5. In all, more than 110 dictionaries and other reference books 
have been researched, compiled, written, edited, and, in most 
cases, typographically designed and composed by me or under 
my supervision, in England and America. Landau mentions me 
only in connection with the Random House College Dictionary 
and the Collins English Dictionary and quotes something from 
a paper published in a 1966 journal, Word. 


I could go on. But my purpose is not to list my activities; 
rather it is to suggest that the documentation of others’ 
accomplishments is likely to be as sparse. Just to cite another, 
Allen Walker Read, Emeritus Professor of English, Columbia 
University, is by far the most prolific (and imaginative and 
lucid) writer on the English language, particularly on aspects of 
lexicography, yet only a minute fraction of his contributions is 
cited, and there isn’t so much as a suggestion of the extent of 
Read’s scholarly work in the field of lexicography. 

My other major criticism is that the index is—what shall I 
call it?—niggardly (or has that become a taboo word?). It is a 


meagre twelve pages long and lists major topics, people, and 


dictionaries mentioned in the text. It does not list the words 
discussed nor does it cover the footnotes, which are annoyingly 
bunched together at the back of the volume. I am not a 
footnote aficionado to begin with, and when I have to read a 
book with my index finger tucked in the back (or at the end of 
a chapter, as some books place them), I am especially annoyed. 
Modern (automatic) typesetting procedures allow for making 
up pages with the footnotes at the foot (Isn't that where 
footnotes belong?), and there is no excuse for making it 
inconvenient for the reader to find them. Landau’s footnotes 
contain much of interest, and their inaccessibility is irritating. 


As to content, Landau does an excellent job of revealing to 
the reader many aspects of dictionaries and of dictionary- 
making that will be of interest to those who are unfamiliar with 
the art and craft of lexicography. His style, while not exactly 
conversational, is informal and readable, and he is good not 
only at describing what is in a dictionary but also how it gets 
there. In his discussion of streaking (“Deciding What to Put in 
the Dictionary,” pp. 161-3), he writes about the “four basic 
considerations in evaluating whether the citations justify the 
inclusion of a word...their number; the period of time 
covered; their geographic distribution; and the diversity of 
sources.” He goes on to justify entering streaking because it 
meets all of the criteria except the second. I suggest that there 
is a fifth criterion, not considered by Landau, namely, Is the 
word worthy of documentation? In other words, is there some 
historical justification for including itP “College-sized” diction- 
aries offer very little space for such indulgences, and I take 


-Landau’s remarks to be focused chiefly on these 160,000- 
_ 170,000-entry books, so one cannot be too critical of omissions. 


Also, Landau does not, in his treatment of citation files 
and their uses, mention the inclusion of citations from other 


_ dictionaries—that is, the use as citations of definitions published 


in other dictionaries. There are many OED citations that 
consist of definitions from other dictionaries, and, because of 
the widespread use of (certain) dictionaries, such citations have 
a validity all their own. 


Landau’s defense of the inclusion of names (pp. 167-170) 
is excellent, especially in (apparent) conflict with Randolph 
Quirk’s position. But the telling argument in favor of the 
inclusion of, say, Cleveland (the city in Ohio or Grover, 
himself), is that it is not really different from phoenix (the bird, 
not the city) or roc, or Medusa (not the animal), all of which 
can be found in dictionaries. Surely, the criterion of capitaliza- 
tion is trivial, and, frankly, Grover Cleveland is of much less 
interest to me than phoenix; yet his name appears as a word 
in the language, a denotatum, if you want to get technical 
about it, and there is no justification for omitting his name 
(unless citations fail to meet the four—or five—criteria cited 
above). As for frequency, Coca-Cola, Wendy's, and AT&T are 
far more common in the language than glyceraldehyde, pla- 
cage, and skyphos; yet the latter can be found in dictionaries 
usurping the space properly belonging to the former, which 
fulfill Landau’s criteria of number, distribution in time and 
geography, and diversity of source. As can be seen, these 
problems are knotty ones for the lexicographer, and _ their 
solutions are often arrived at somewhat arbitrarily. 


Landau treats the policy of Webster’s Unabridged toward 
“broadening its definition of standard [usage]” as proper (p. 
209). I have no quarrel with Merriam’s inclusion of such 
matter, of course; but I believe that if the lexicographer’s task 
is to describe the words of the language accurately, then it is 
likewise his responsibility to describe how its speakers view 
those words, and, at bottom, the real objection to the labels 
(and lack of them) in the Unabridged is that they are inaccu- 
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rate. Landau points out, citing Labov (p. 208), that “nonstan- 
dard usage occurs in every social class” [his emphasis]. What 
he does not say is that the worse-educated, lower social classes 
of a community are quite well aware of what standard usage is 
(even though they may not be able to reproduce it), which I 
believe to be the case. In other words, any speaker of a 
language is able to recognize, albeit with varying degrees of 
refinement, several levels of usage. Affected uses of words like 
ain t and constructions like he don’t in the speech of educated 
users do not constitute valid evidence for the editors of the 
Unabridged to say about ain't that it “occurs in the speech of 
educated users,” any more than they would be justified in 
including a word like pioner because Olivier said it when 
performing in Hamlet: both are acting. 

All this is set forth here to emphasize the fact that there is 
a great deal to be said about language in its myriad aspects. I 
am persuaded that more revealing and accurate analysis of 
language has appeared in the last 50 years or so than in the 
accumulated centuries preceding 1930. But that doesn’t mean 
that valid solutions have been arrived at or are even at hand. 
The beat goes on, and there are many drummers. Many, alas, 
publish their findings, couched in uninterpretable, recondite 
language, fortunately in obscure journals. Lexicographers, 
unlike those who theorize only abstractly, must commit the 
results of their theories and attitudes and analyses to print, 
where their successes and failures lie exposed to the scrutiny of 
many, laymen and scholars alike. Sidney Landau has lucidly 
and articulately set down an excellent presentation of some of 
the tangled questions faced by those who work with dictionar- 
ies. Inevitably, there are things to quarrel with in his book (just 
as one might find disputable treatment of various kinds of 
information in the dictionaries he—or anyone else—has edited). 
Regarded as a thoroughgoing exposition of those questions and 
as one lexicographer’s “confessions,” Dictionaries is the most 
informative and useful book on the subject that has come to 
my attention. 


Laurence. Urdang 


pars 


Style Manuals of the English-Speaking World, by John 


Bruce Howell, xiii + 138pp., Index, Oryx Press, 1983. $24.95 


This is a _well-conceived, well-organized, well-written 
descriptive bibliography listing 231 style manuals. The front 
matter covers the Scope and Arrangement of the book and 
adds a useful historical note and an interesting paragraph, 
Standardization of Bibliography, General Manuals and Subject 
Manuals, the former further divided into Commercial Publish- 
ers, Government printing, Term papers and theses, and Univer- 
sity press; the latter lists works in 25 specialized fields, from 
Agriculture to Zoology. There are two brief appendices, one 
listing two style books for writers of materials for Disabled 
People, the other three works on Nonsexist Language. 

Under Criteria for Inclusion, the author specifies that the 


style manual must be at least 5 pages in length. Thus, the. 
American Psychological Association’s, “Guidelines for nonsexist. 


language in APA journals,” which is 8 pages long, and Prepara- 
tion of zoological papers with special reference to taxonomy, a 
mere 5 pages in length, published by the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization (Melbourne)— 
and an adjunct to that organization’s 22-page CS/RO style 
guide—merit inclusion. 

The descriptions are quite succinct, but nonetheless useful 
for that. Howell has obviously studied the books carefully and 
his comments, notwithstanding their brevity, are a model for 
works of this kind: in addition to describing the work at hand, 


he has provided comparative information with other manuals 
and cross references to the other entries in the book, which are 
numbered consecutively for convenience. The book is well 
bound (Smyth-sewn), in hardcovers. | 

This is not exactly your basic bedside reading. But its 
importance, not only for libraries but also for publishers and 
institutions and for writers, editors, and proofreaders who must 
process a broad variety of materials, cannot be overstated. 


Laurence Urdang 


> 


EPISTOLAE 


Although I do not have the article by Harry Cohen [X,2] 
at hand, I imagine Eric Winters [X,4] may welcome a clarifica- 
tion of how the Dutch term blindedarmontsteking (there 
appears to be an adventitious y in the word as printed in X,4) 
translates into appendicitis in two steps. Blindedarm is the 
Dutch word for the anatomical appendix. The Dutch and the 
English terms each derive from their own morphological 
concepts. In Dutch, blind(e) means ‘blind, darm means ‘gut’ 
or ‘bowel.’ The ‘blind gut’ is indeed a “blind alley” leading 
from the large intestine in that it has no outlet. In English the 
appendix is so named because it is an appendage hanging from 
the cecum (also called the blind gut), a section of the large 
intestine. The Dutch ontsteking means ‘inflammation.’ In Eng- 
lish medical terminology virtually any body part is designated 
as inflamed by simply adding the suffix -itis. Running these 
Dutch words together (blinde, darm, ontsteking) follows the 
German practice of combining a noun with its modifiers into 
one word. In normal everyday Dutch, that is not the usual 
custom, but it invariably is in German. Dutch sentence struc- 
ture more often parallels the English rather than the German, 
thus avoiding many of the jawbreakers so common in German. 


Henrik M. C. Luykx 
Frederic, Maryland 


J 


OBITER DICTA. 
... for the birds 


Arthur H. Baum, of Stamford, Connecticut, submits that 
the phrase ... for the birds originated back in the days when 
horse-drawn vehicles were in abundance and the birds were 
seen to be picking out undigested grain from the horse 
droppings. It was an easy semantic transition from the sense of 
‘something of trifling value to be gained only by resorting to 
extreme measures’ to the modern sense of ‘something unworthy 
of consideration; something to be scorned as contemptible.’ 


Gd. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“—Who wrote, “Edipus Rex?” [From Gettysburg (Pa.) 
Times, January 28, 1984 (in an article entitled “Search for 
Knowledge ...’). Submitted by Donald Marritz, Biglerville, 
Pennsylvania. | 


“And whereas Atget’s work became known to the world at 
large a few years after his death in 1928 (due mainly to the 
efforts of Berenice Abbott)...” [From Popular Photography, 
May 1984, page 35. Submitted by John Stanley, Merced, 
California. | 
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For years I suffered terribly from 


LETHOLOGICA 


until a nice doctor friend prescribed 


Mrs. Byrne’s Dictionary 
of Unusual, Obscure, and Preposterous Words 


Yes, for years | couldn’t remember the right words. People | considered 
complete idiots were finishing my sentences for me. | was leaving 
blanks in my love letters and suicide notes. | found how bleak the fu- 
ture was when | tried a little cephalonamancy (fortunetelling by boiling 
an ass head), and tyromancy (fortunetelling by watching cheese co- 
agulate). 


| went from doctor to doctor looking for help, finally becoming a con- 
firmed iatrapistiac (one having little faith in doctors), especially when 
one suggested | needed a hepaticocholangiocholecystenterostomy 
(look it up). 


Then | found Mrs. Byrne’s Dictionary. Now | can be unusual, obscure 
and preposterous by turns. Now | don’t need an unabridged to go along 
with my collegiate. For entertainment now, | browse instead of groak 
(watching people silently while they eat, hoping they’ll ask you to join 
them). | don’t care anymore that we have a kakistocracy (government 
or rule by the worst). 


Mrs. Byrne’s Dictionary by Josefa Heifetz is better than omphalos- 


GARDYLOO! 


Herb Caen in the San Francisco Chronicle: ‘‘Wildly funny!” 
Leslie Hanscom in Newsday: “You can dip in anywhere and come up with pay dirt . . . hundreds of words to stand your 
hair on end. Only a clinchpoop could scan these pages without a feeling of awe at the undiscovered boundaries of 
the English tongue!”’ 
Nels Nelson in the Philadelphia Daily News: “‘A treasure! We should all kiss the publisher's feet!” 
Camilla Snyder in the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner: ‘‘Hilariously useful .. . delicious!”’ 
Donald B. Thackrey of United Press International: ‘‘A dictionary you can browse through and read like a book... 
a dictionary that will give great pleasure to many. Every page contains at least one nugget.” 
Sydney J. Harris in the Chicago Daily News: “There is no comparable work; | unreservedly recommend it.” 

At your favorite bookshop or order directly from the publisher, using the handy coupon below. 


eee ery ce ey ey es a A ANS SKA CAay GSES <n 


University Books Inc., Dept. V 120 Enterprise Avenue * Secaucus, New Jersey 07094 
Please send me by return mail a copy of MRS. BYRNES DICTIONARY for which | enclose $12.50 plus $1.50 


postage and shipping. 
My name: 
Address: 
City: State: Zip: 


(University Books is a Lyle Stuart company) 
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The Garden of Eloquence: A Rhetorical Bestiary, Including 
Portions of the First Garden of Eloquence, Published in 1577 
by Henry Peacham, by Willard R. Espy, 221 pp., Harper & 
Row, 1983. $16.95 


Emerson, that source of so many pithy aphorisms, gets 
credit for this fairly sound bit of advice: “Never read a book 
that is not a year old.” To update Mr. Emerson a bit: Now’s 
the time to relish Willard Espy’s The Garden of Eloquence: A 
Rhetorical Bestiary. 

For a reader who enjoys Mr. Espy’s droll self-indulgences, 
his cuddliness, his good humor, this book will be a pleasure, 
one containing a treat-within-a-treat. Mr. Espy has carefully 
revived passages from another book whose title included 
“Garden of Eloquence” and whose pages contained a bestiary. 
That 1577 work, by the Reverend Henry Peacham, has been 
rightly called “one of the most important English rhetorical 
treatises.” Mr. Espy deserves credit for trying to popularize 
Rev. Peacham’s decidedly dated study. For specialists, of 
course, the Elizabethan original has been reproduced in a 
facsimile published in 1954 by Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, 


of Gainesville, Florida. That book is based on the second (1593) | 


edition of The Garden, thereby incorporating a number of 
valuable emendations to the original edition on which Mr. Espy 
is drawing here. Indeed, Professor Crane’s introduction to the 
facsimile edition bears quoting, quickly, here: 

Yet we can hardly appreciate what Lyly, Spenser, 
Sidney, Greene, Shakespeare, and others of the time 
were trying to do unless we know something of the 
more than two hundred figures which on occasion they 
employed in their writings. ... Figures also played an 
important part in the books on letter-writing which 
appeared in Latin and English in the sixteenth century. 


(In acknowledging this scholar’s contribution, a correction is 
also necessary. When the fictional commentator “E.K.” pointed 
out Spenser's use of various rhetorical figures, such as 
cacozelon, he did so in “The Shepheardes Calender” and not in 
The Faerie Queene.) 

Mr. Espy’s own Introduction contains this eloquent, per- 
suasive example of antithesis, a figure he doesn’t even mention 
for another 41 pages: 

Granted that the eloquence of a Jesus Christ set for 
mankind a goal of goodness and love to which we still 
aspire; yet it must be granted .also that the eloquence 
of an Adolf Hitler led a great nation into madness, and 
forced a great civilization to the edge of destruction. 


Sometimes Mr. Espy provides examples, sometimes com- 
ments, as in “If we all had to label our excuses ‘dicaeologia’ we 
might not make so many of them. It is a hard word to 
pronounce.” That aside is vintage Espy, vintage cute—in the 
old sense of acute, as W. R. E. reminds us in discussing 
aphaeresis, the “loss of an initial letter or syllable.” That latter 
term is of course itself yet another example of diaeresis, the 
“pronunciation of two adjoining vowels in a word as separate 
sounds.” (Speaking of pronunciation: Mr. Espy graciously gives 
credit to Steele Commager for help in showing the way many 
of these Greek terms would sound if anyone were to pronounce 
them.) : 

As do most thought-provoking books, this one occasionally 
raises the question, “Is this example, that illustration, appropri- 
ate?” (More on the illustrations in a moment.) One example 
that does seem unfortunate comes from Shakespeare: Hamlet’s 
debating with himself about taking up arms against a sea of 
troubles. Mr. Espy calls the passage an example of catachresis, 
a form of inappropriate metaphor-making. But, as the fine 


American poet Donald Hall points out in an anthology intro- 
ducing college freshmen to literature (and vice versa), Shake- 
speare’s metaphor is especially fitting. Noble Hamlet, torn, is 
picturing “tak[ing up] arms,” literally, and is picturing the 
futility of any such resistance. 

By way of further second-guessing Mr. Espy’s usually 
apropos use of examples, is he being ironic in claiming that 
these earnest, over-quoted lines from Tennyson __ illustrate 
sarcasmus? 


‘Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


As do most of Mr. Espy’s books about playing with words, 
this one also occasionally reminds a reader of other examples, 
of the ones that seemingly got away. After all, what more 
fertile source of aposeopesis than the “Eumaeus” episode of 
James Joyce’s Ulysses? That chapter’s pompous, off-putting 
narrator indulges several times in such “lead[ing] up to a key 
word until his listeners have it clearly in mind, but then 
stop[ping].” Here he’s rattling on about Stephen Dedalus and 
Leopold Bloom, and here he’s trailing off into aposeopesis: “You 
just took the words out of my mouth, he said. A hocus-pocus of 
conflicting evidence that candidly you couldn’t remotely .. . 
[.]” If Mr. Espy needed more examples more recent than Rev. 
Peachman’s, he might do well to continue browsing further 
through “Eumaeus.” As Professor Barbara Stevens Heusel 
points out, the episode contains numerous instances of tmesis 
(“division of a compound word by the insertion of one or more 
words between its parts”) and especially of pleonasmus (“using 
words to state what is clear without them’’). 

Almost in closing, here’s a note on the drawings by one 
Teresa Peekema Allen. Some do capture Mr. Espy’s descrip- 
tions very pointedly, recreating ruffles and flourishes on the 
various odd beasties. But midway through the book they do 
start to cloy, to look too much alike, to favor Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ 1777 “Strawberry Girl.” You’ve seen her, on all those 
damnable big-eyed-little-waif posters. 

In closing, the book’s most pleasing illustrations flow from 
Mr. Espy’s pen, not the cartoonist’s. Carefully showing the way 
metaphora works, Mr. E. says that the exercise of rhetoric 
“calls into service the whole network of muscles that articulate 
the body of language...” That articulate is an especially 
effective touch, the kind that keeps Espians coming back for 
more, year after year. 


| Dennis Moore 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


ca 
SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Our nachos are the tostada town.” [From a reader-board 
outside a restaurant in Albuquerque. Submitted by Veronica 
Egan, Tesuque, New Mexico.] 


“Signs mark the growth—from bustling neighborhood 
‘botanicas’ selling cult supplies to headless chickens left in 
church pews.” [From The Houston Post, June 9, 1984, p. 11G. 
Submitted by Betty Dillingham, Houston, Texas] 


“This work [Automobile Liability Insurance—The Law in 
Georgia, by Frank E. Jenkins III] was originally written to help 
fill the gap in the lack of material available in Georgia on 
Automobile Liability Insurance. It is still filling that need.” 
[From a flyer promoting the book, published by The Harrison 
Company, Norcross, Georgia. Submitted by Philip R. Oordes, 
Decatur, Georgia.] 
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How to shar 
your 


Seas facility with language is one of the primary keys to the success and 


enjoyment you'll find in life. 


Now The Devil's New Dictionary helps put that key into your hands— 


and mouth. 


From Abacus to ZZZZ, 4,182 diabolically clever definitions are packed 


into this book: 


Absurdity Anything that makes sense to one’s adversaries 


Die To enter into a heavenly delight or a grave disappointment 


Doctor A person licensed to practice golf 

Ellipsis The omission of a... or words from a sentence 
Innocent Not caught 

Menu A roadmap to the land of obesity 


Vocation One’s calling in life, frequently a wrong number 


“Anyone interested in language can devour it 
with as much pleasure as a chocoholic going 


through a pound of Godivas.”’ 


You don’t have to be a logolept (word maniac) to benefit from 
this decidedly different dictionary. It will help you to write 
better, speak better and think better. 


You'll quickly learn how to have more fun with something you 
use every day—language. 


A dictionary to read and enjoy 


Here’s a dictionary you can actually read, straight from Abacus 
to ZZZZ if you like. And a dictionary you'll actually enjoy 
reading. 


You can dip in anywhere and get a new slant on a word. 


You'll chuckle at most of the definitions—at others you'll laugh 
out loud. 


Often, you'll pause to consider the stinging truth of what 
youve read. 


You'll practice your favorites on friends and colleagues. (You 
don’t have to confess they're not your invention.) 


Whether you’re searching for a humorous and biting insight 
into a word, or simply want to have fun with our language, 
The Devil’s New Dictionary is the book for you. 


Dazzle your friends with wit! 


—Wilson’s Library Bulletin 


“So many definitions more than hit their mark.” 
—West Coast Review of Books 


“Buckley and Vidal, you have some competition! The Devil's 
New Dictionary will make you think—and laugh!” 

—Desert Sentinel 

About the author 

Richard Iannelli’s unconventional life style makes him well- 
suited as the creator of The Devil’s New Dictionary. He has 
been a playwright, songwriter, gang-counselor and peanut 
vendor. He now lives in Philadelphia with one dog and two 
rabbits. 


Iannelli devoted four years to the creation of The Devil's New 
Dictionary and read three other dictionaries from A to Z in the 


process. 
Cut out and mail today! 


Citadel Press, Dept. D, 120 Enterprise Ave., Secaucus, NJ 07094. 


Yes! I want to sharpen my tongue. I enclose my check or money 
order for $16.45 ($14.95 + $1.50 for speedy United Parcel Service 
delivery ). 


Please rush me a copy of The Devil's New Dictionary: 


Wives | aes 
(please print) 

Sitcet. er 

City SRS) 1 =a JAD: 


NJ residents please add 90 cents sales tax. Thank you! 
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Postpositive Modifiers in English 


Very early in any formal study of English we are taught 
that the grammatical heritage of the language is Germanic. 
This is demonstrated by certain fundamental characteristics of 
English, such as (a) the essential meaning of sentences is 
dependent upon patterns of word order; (b) auxiliary verbs are 
used to denote tense, mood, and aspect; (c) two basic classes of 
verbs, “strong” and “weak,” are present; and (d) there is 
unmistakable evidence of regular sound changes similar to 
those in other Germanic tongues. Despite all of this, the loss of 
most inflectional endings and the many thousands of non- 
Germanic vocabulary borrowings by English have done much 
to mask the inherent nature of the Gree Indeed, there is a 
popular fallacy, still in circulation, asserting that Latin is the 


ultimate ancestor of English. Notwithstanding the overwhelm- 


ing influence of Latin on the English lexicon, which gave rise 
to this fallacy, it is safe to say that English is unquestionably 
Germanic in its grammatical core. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that English 
grammar has remained totally unaffected by Romance influ- 
ence. The Norman aristocracy may have been unable to 
supplant the language of the native English, but their social 
and intellectual influence was vast, and the effect of this, lon 
recognized in our vocabulary, can also be seen in Englis 
syntax. 

Linguists distinguish between Germanic and Romance 
languages by noting that the former regularly place an adjec- 
tival modifier before the noun, while the latter have the 
modifier following (albeit with certain special exceptions). 
Thus, English speaks of green beans, open window, and a 
private room, while the equivalents in French are haricots 
verts, fenétre ouverte, and salon privé, all showing the reverse 
of the English pattern of adjective-noun. 

But then, what of phrases such as court martial, ee 
general, heir apparent, and the like, which violate the Englis 
rule? These three are not all, viz.: 


postmaster general Knights Templar 
secretary general body politic 
malice aforethought accounts payable 


fee simple accounts receivable 
fee tail sum total 
annuity certain president-elect 


bend sinister (and other 
terms in heraldry) 
knight errant 


abbot general 
mother superior 
retort discourteous 


These can be viewed merely as relics that have become 
fixed in the language by tradition. Norman influence was 
pena strong in the areas of law, government, church 
ierarchy, heraldry, and the manners of the court. Norman 
terms used in these fields were doubtless borrowed verbatim 


EXPOSE YOURSELF TO MALEDICTA! 


MALEDICTA: The International Journal of Verbal 
Aggression specializes in uncensored studies, glossa- 
ries and witty quickies dealing with insults, slurs, 
curses and other “bad words” in English and many 
other tongues. Loved by elite : 
readers from all walks of life, 
in 62 countries, MALEDICTA 
is unique, irreverent, sophisti- 
cated, and honest. — Annual, 
320+ pages: $18.50 (USA) or 
$19.50 (elsewhere). Please or- 
der from: Dr. Aman, Editor, 
‘Maledicta Journal, 331 South 
Greenfield Avenue, Waukesha, 
WI 53186—6492, U.S.A. 
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into English, so that now these phrases seem quite natural to 
native speakers of English. Other examples of Romance combi- 
nations used in English can be fine in literary and other 
formal phraseology; these, too, may be borrowings, or loan 
translations: 


poet laureate 
time immemorial 
God Almighty 
devil incarnate 


Other literary examples could be added, but we have 
intentionally tried to avoid listing phrases that may reflect 
rhetorical use of the figure ete 

Even without the poetic combinations, we have a oodly 
list of Romance combinations, several of them of coneeEBTS 
frequency in the language. Is it too far-fetched to suggest that 
these phrases, owing to their vitality and venerabi ity, have 
contributed a non-Germanic pattern of word order to English? 
Certain examples, some of them certainly of recent vintage, 
give evidence that this pattern may be not only a syntactic 
possibility, but a productive part of the language: 


ace high Boston proper, etc. 

Agent Orange penny dreadful 

body beautiful (cf. The prizes galore (cf. Puss 
Body Principal, a fitness Galore, femme fatale in 
book by TV personality one of Fleming’s James 
Victoria Principal) Bond stories) 


Readers are invited to supplement these lists and to 
submit their observations of other grammatical influences that 
non-Germanic languages have had on English. 


—Frank R. Abate 


third person plural, etc. 
rhyme royal 
Vanity Fair 


EPISTOLAE 


I should like to nit-pick a bone with Mr. Harry Cohen over 
his concern that simple words should be used so that “any 
layman can understand them.” I refer to his article, “Down to 
Earth in a Low Country” [X, 2], in which Mr. Cohen cited a 
number of usages in the Dutch language that, one might say, 
were, very much “down to earth,” rendering them quite 
understandable to the layman. However, he did not follow 
those examples when writing in the English language. 

In the spirit of better understanding of English by the use 
of simple words, why did Mr. Cohen write, “Numerous 
medical terms are equally unesoteric in Dutch,” when he might 
have written, “equally clear in Dutch’? Again, Mr. Cohen 
wrote, “A high frequency of vocables of Romance root is 
therefore unsurprising.” Wouldn’t it have been more easily 
understood had he said, “A high frequency of words derived 
from Latin roots is therefore not surprising”? Another excerpt: 
“Whereas a considerable proportion of English scientific termi- 
nology is compounded from recondite elements (usually of 
Latin or Greek origin) and hence abstruse.” 

Why didn’t he say, made up from, rather than com- 
pounded from? And why the redundant use of recondite and 
abstruse when both words have essentially the same meaning, 
i.e., ‘concealed or hidden’? Then he uses the word components, 
rather than the simple word, parts. And why use the word 
memorization rather than remembering? Then we find mne- 
monic aid, which is somewhat of a redundancy inasmuch as 
the word mnemonic alone is defined as “assisting, or aiding 
memory. It is doubtful that many ‘laymen’ use, or understand, 
the word, and why should they? 

Analogous is another example. Why not simply use similar 
or alike? 

Unambiguous could be expressed by simple words such as 
clear, definite, or certain. 

Excerpt: “Dutch scientists seem to be more often in a_ 
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position to use such a demotic term than their English-speaking 
colleagues.” Wouldn’t it have been clearer to the layman if the 
word popular had been used rather than demotic? 

Calques: a word ten laymen out of ten—and probably nine 
out of ten students of English—have never even heard of! 
Couldn’t Mr. Cohen have used the simple word, copies, rather 
than calques? 


Agglutinations is another. The layman would have more 
clearly understood had it been stated that two or more words 
had been united or glued together to form one word, such as 
beefsteak, grapevine, or inasmuch. 

One wonders if Mr. Cohen was more intent on displaying 
his knowledge of the Dutch language, and his own undoubted 
erudition, than to writing in language that “any layman can 
understand.” 


Arthur G. Read 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


BJ 


In Daniel Dorff’s article, “The Meaning of Personal 
Names” [X, 3], reference is made to the name Jesus as being 
taboo in cultures other than the Hispanic and irrelevant outside 
of Christianity. The fact is that Isa, Turkish via Arabic for 
Jesus, is a fairly common name in Turkey, a country whose 
population is approximately 99% Muslim, as are many other 
Biblical names. 

The reason for this seeming anomaly is that the founders 
of the two monotheistic religions preceding Muhammad, 
namely Moses and Jesus, are recognized and revered as 
prophets by the Muslims. Actually there are many stories from 
the Old Testament in the Koran, with the names of the persons 
involved given in their Arabic equivalents. Having thus been 
given Koranic approval, it is no wonder that they are consid- 
ered good Muslim names, even including Mesih (‘Messiah’). 

It may interest VERBATIM readers to examine the list of 
Biblical names and their Turkish equivalents given below. The 
asterisks indicate those most commonly used in Turkey. 


Aaron Harun Job Eyup* 
Abraham — [brahim* John Yahya 
Adam Adem Jonah Yunus 
David Davut Joseph Yusuf* 
Elias Ilyas* Mary Meryem* 
Ezra Uzeyir Messiah Mesih 
Isaac Ishak Moses Musa* 
Ishmael Ismail* Noah Nuh 

Jacob Yakup* Solomon Stileynan* 
Jesus Isa* Zacharias § Zekeriya 


One of my acquaintances has three sons named Musa, Isa, 
and Mehmet (Turkish form of Muhammad), peace be within 
their walls! 


Selma Goksel 
_ Ankara 


ex 


Robert Devereux [IX,4] comments on Garland Cannon's 
“698 Japanese Loanwords in English” and questions the origin 
of the trademark Taka-Diastase. 

Taka-Diastase is the name of a proprietary (Parke-Davis) 
from of diastase that is produced not from malt but by the 
growth of a certain species of Aspergillus upon rice hulls or 
bran. This ferment, discovered by Dr. Jokichi Takamine, is 
capable under proper circumstances of converting one hundred 
times its weight of starch into glucose in ten minutes. 


Michael Javoronok 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


OBITER DICTA. 


Sir Brian Young has been discovering “the delights of 
pedantry” for his Radio 3 column, “Standing Matters.” One of 
his targets was “that notorious trap, the use of the word 
‘literally’ just to be emphatic.” He quoted a letter from a vicar 
who, on his retirement, had been described by the parish 
magazine as “literally a father to every child in the parish.” 
“Still the practice goes on,” Sir Brian said. “When Mrs 
Thatcher appeared on French television, a reporter said admir- 
ingly, “There on the screen was the Prime Minister, literally 
seducing her interviewer.’ 

“There’s another, rather subtler, group of confused sayings 
where the words contain the seeds of their own destruction. 
Hollywood is a rich source of these sayings, most of them 
credited to Sam Goldwyn. My favourite here is the mogul who 
told a young actor, ‘Sincerity is the key thing: if you can fake 
that, you’ve got it made.’ Maybe it’s a type of snarl-up to 
which Americans are specially prone: certainly I saw a notice 
in the middle of Lake George which proclaimed, ‘This is 
Pleasure Island: no landing, no camping, no picnicking.’ 

“Our clergy are not immune from these self-contradictions 
either: Bishop Ullathorne, when asked to recommend a book on 
humility, answered without hesitation, “Best book on humility? 
I wrote it myself.’ But I think it was Huw Wheldon who 
collected the most attractive remark in this class: two women 
were overheard on the top of a bus, and one was comforting 
the other with these words, “Be philosophical, dear; and don't 
give it another thought.’ ” 

—Reprinted from The Listener, 3 November 
1983, with permission from Sir Brian Young. 


EPISTOLAE 


I think your correspondent Norman Shapiro [X,3] will 
have to retrieve his hat from the ring. His argument seems to 
hang on the pronunciation of the word aye meaning ‘yes.’ 
Even in Scotland it rhymes with “I’—indeed it is so spelled in 
the two earliest references given in the OED (1576 and 1594). 
As for och aye being a common phrase, it may be heard about 
as-often as oo la la is to be heard in France—in fact not often 
at all if you will believe a Scot with a more than nodding 
acquaintance with France over some fifty years. 


G. A. Coulson 
Diss, Norfolk 


baa 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Hospital Disaster Planning Seminar in Room.” [Sign in 
the lobby of the Baltimore Hilton, December 7, 1982. Submit- 
ted by Jeannes S. Wells, Glendora, California. ] 


“Flaws Outweigh Faults of Modest Pamphlet.” [From 
Chess Life magazine, August 1983. Submitted by Drew Dow- 
ney, Washington, D. C.] 


“Does your child need help with their education?” [From 
an ad in the Cincinnati Enquirer September 26, 1983. Submit- 
ted by Eleanor S. Leigh, Dearborn, Michigan. 


“A Rapist Is Sought For 12 Brooklyn Attacks.” [From a 
headline in The New York Times, May 16, 1984. Submitted by 
George S. Welsh, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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Is It [mts] or [miz]? 


Dennis E. Baron 
University of Illinois 


he present-day status of the feminine marriage-neutral title 

Ms. is not clear. Its use is widespread, particularly in the 
business world, but it is also controversial. None of the popular 
usage guides, even the ones dedicated to nonsexist writing, 
recommend it. Most advise their readers to employ the title— 
whether Miss, Mrs., or Ms.—that is preferred by the addressee. 
When preference is unknown, they suggest that no title at all 
be used. Claims are made by some authorities that Ms. is 
spreading, while others insist that it is on the wane. Unfortu- 
nately, no accurate usage survey has been made to determine 
the true status of the title. More puzzling however, to the 
language historian, is not the present status but the source of 
Ms. 

Although its origins and early history are cloudy, we can 
determine that Ms. is at least forty years old. It appears to have 
originated in the 1940s, though it may have been coined even 
earlier than that. The controversy surrounding its use is much 
more recent: it does not surface until the 1970s. Ms. does not, 
however, go as far back as 1767, as some have suggested. The 
Ms carved on the tombstone of Sarah Spooner, who died in 
that year and was buried in Plymouth, Massachusetts, is not an 
example of colonial feminism or a slip of the chisel, but an 
abbreviation for Mistress. Neither is Ms. the first proposal for 
revising the Mr. Miss, Mrs. paradigm. As early as 1911 
Ambrose Bierce, who opposed the use of all titles, suggests 
Mush, abbreviated Mh.., as a title for a single man; Mr. would 
then serve to indicate a married one (The Devil’s Dictionary, 
s.v. Miss). In 1941 American Speech reports proposals for Mk. 
(short for Mark), and either Br. or Bch. (for Bachelor), to 
designate available males, as well as Wd. and Wr. for widow 
and widower, respectively (16:229-30). All of these suggestions 
for the revision of the masculine title to bring them into line 
with the feminine ones are made in jest. Ms. is the only serious 
twentieth-century addition to the system of titles, and the only 
one that has made some headway. | 

The earliest cite so far uncovered for marriage-neutral Ms. 
occurs in Mario Peis The Story of Language (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1949). Pei attributes its creation to the women’s 
rights movement: 

Feminists, who object to the distinction between Mrs. 

and Miss and its concomitant revelatory features, have 

often proposed that the two present-day titles be 

merged into a single one, “Miss” (to be written “Ms.”), 

with a plural “Misses” (written “Mss.”), even at the 

cost of confusion with the abbreviation for “manu- 
scripts.” [p. 79] | 


It is evident from Pei’s tone that Ms. had been around for 
at least a short while, and that it had achieved enough currency 
or notoriety to merit inclusion in his discussion of titles, though 
the comments on Ms. are silently dropped from later editions 
of the book. The pronunciation indicated by Pei suggests that 
the term may have been at first nothing more radical than a 
new abbreviation for the marriage-neutral, generalized sense of 
Miss, a sense which was common through the seventeenth 
century; which continued, though it was not considered stan- 
dard, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; and which 
has never entirely disappeared. In 1914, the feminist Fola La 
Follette urged the formal extension of Miss to serve as the 
general feminine title both before and after marriage. By the 
mid twentieth century, usage books acknowledged Miss as an 
appropriate title for a married woman to retain in business or 


public life. In addition, twentieth-century secretarial and eti- 
quette handbooks often suggest that Miss could function 
exactly like Mr., that it could be used as a safe generic title in 
addressing a letter to a woman whose marital status was 
unknown. 

The history of the current pronunciation of the title, [mxz], 
is not clear, though it suggests that Ms. is not simply an 
abbreviation of Miss, but a blend of Miss and Mrs. This is the 
derivation of the word suggested by Webster’s Ninth New 
Collegiate Dictionary (1983). 6,000 Words, published in 1976 as 
a supplement to Webster's Third New International Dictionary 
gives both pronunciations: “miz, sometimes mis,” though the 
eighth edition of Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary (1974) 
lists only the more common pronunciation, miz, as does the 
recent ninth edition (1983). Neither the American Heritage 
Dictionary nor Webster's New World Dictionary gives the 
pronunciation [mis], though both give [miz] and the spelling 
pronunciation, [em 'es], which does not seem common, and 
which is occasionally heard in jest, though the dictionaries do 
not note this fact. 

The new term Ms. appears in the paradigm of personal 
titles included in the seventh edition of Lois Irene Hutchin- 
son’s Standard Handbook for Secretaries (N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 
1956). Hutchinson advises her readers, “Always use “Mr..,’ 
‘Mrs.,’ ‘Miss,’ or “Ms.’ before a personal name, unless another 
title is applicable, as ‘Dr.’ . . . If in doubt about ‘Miss’ or “Mrs.,’ 
use ‘Miss’ or ‘Ms.’ (meaning either “Miss’ or ‘Mrs.’).” Hutchin- 
son does not indicate a pronunciation for Ms., but unlike Pei 
she apparently treats it as separate from, though an alternative 
to, generalized Miss. No feminist she, Hutchinson also counsels 
the use of a generic masculine in the most troublesome of 
cases: “If unable to tell whether the addressee is a man or 
woman, use “Mr.” (310). 

If Pei’s information about Ms. is correct, it is distinctly 
possible that the title originated as an abbreviation for the 
generalized title Miss. And if by a process of folk etymology 
the title later came to be reinterpreted as a blend of Miss and 
Mrs., the terms that it was seen to replace, [m1z] could be 
accounted for as a subsequent pronunciation which was moti- 
vated by the need to distinguish Ms. from Miss. Such an 
explanation is attractive in that it provides Ms. with a history it 
does not at present have, connecting the title both to the 
womens movement of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, and showing it to be an integral and logical part of 
the development of the feminine title paradigm of Miss, Mrs., 
and Mistress from Middle English to the present. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot know much more until earlier cites for Ms. 


Ga 
SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Kevin Wade (Playwright) considers his acting career to 
have begun as an alter boy in Chappaqua, New York, where he 
grew up. [From Stagebill, August 1983, for Key Exchange. 
Submitted by John T. Metcalf, Lake Forest, Illinois.] 


~ are found. 


“The condition of J. P. Lovette, the world’s youngest heart 
transplant patient, was upgraded from stable to satisfactory, 
and the 4-year-old Colorado boy munched cornflakes and 
peddled a stationary tricycle.” [From The Houston Post, June 
14, 1984. Submitted by Graciela S. Daichman, Houston, Texas. 
Somebody has to pay for the operation.] 
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Light Refractions 
Thomas H. Middleton 


Eee dialects are disappearing—too slowly, I suspect, for 
those of us who long for conformity and too swiftly for 
those who cherish differences. I was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and if you know the Charleston accent, you ll 
understand why a Charlestonian hates to see our accents 
become homogenized—even a Charlestonian like me, who 
moved to New York at the age of two and no longer bears the 
slightest trace of Charleston in his speech. The Charleston 
accent is unique and, to many ears, including mine, beautiful. 
It is not in any respect a typical “southern accent.” My father, 
who was both born and reared in Charleston, retained his 
accent in almost full force all his life, and many people, on 
hearing his Charlestonian pronunciations and cadences, asked 
him if he was Irish. There are similarities, and anyone not well 
tuned to the nuances of dialect might confuse the two. I think 
it is probably impossible to render the Charleston accent 
accurately in writing, but perhaps a few words and phrases can 
convey some of the feeling. The long “a” is usually pronounced 
approximately as a short “e,” but then that short “e” is given 
an extra half beat; thus, gate is pronounced “get,” except that 
the “e” is pleasantly prolonged and briefly savored. Charles- 
tonians used to stick a little y-shaped hook in certain words. A 
car became a kyaw and a garden a gyawden. In Charleston, 
one “pled kyawds,” but that “pled” lasts longer than a simple 
“pled.” Maybe “plehhd” will give you the idea. Using that 
double-h as an indication that the “e” is to be held for a 
moment, try “a lehht dehht at ehht by the gyawden gehht” as 
a rendering of a late date at eight by the garden gate. 

I said they used to stick that y-shaped hook in there. 
About ten years ago my wife, Jeannie, and I went to Charles- 
ton, and I told Jeannie she’d fall in love with the accent. I told 
her specifically to listen to the way they said “kyaw,” 
“syawden,” “kyawd,” and so on. I'll be damned if they hadn't 
stopped doing it. We were at a party one night at the home of 
one of my cousins, and I mentioned that I hadn’t heard anyone 
say “kyaw” or “gyawden.” My several aunts and cousins and 
sundry friends considered this for a few moments and then 
agreed with some astonishment, “My Law-w-d, that’s saw! We 
used to sehh ‘kyaw,” but I dawn’t suppaws we do enni maw!” 
(That’s not bad, as difficult renderings of unusual speech into 
writing go). The loss of that strange little y in those words 


saddened me just a little, as any loss of something familiar and 


endearing will do. 

My father once told me that there were four words in the 
English language, spelled four different ways, meaning four 
different things, but all pronounced the same. He said a teacher 
had pointed them out to him when he was in grade school. The 
words are “heyuh,” as in the “heyuh on yaw head”; “heyuh,” 
as in the rabbity creature; “heyuh,” as in “I can’t heyuh you’; 
and “heyuh,” as in “Come awva heyuh.” 

The Charleston accent is said to have been greatly 
influenced by Gullah, that fascinating patois of the Gullah 
Negroes of the South Carolina Sea Islands and the Middle 
Atlantic states. Gullah evidently has its origins partly in the 
African cultures from which the slaves were taken and partly 
in the dialects of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century working- 
class England and Scotland, whence came most of the early 
overseers, who taught their own brand of English to the blacks. 

A story my niece Elizabeth told me a few months ago was 
the inspiration for this article. Elizabeth lives in Nova Scotia, 
and she was visiting some of our relatives in Charleston some 
years back. In conversation with two of our several very dear 


and somewhat daft aunts, Elizabeth asked one of the aunts if 
she’d had pets when she was a young girl. “Well, yehhs,” she 
said, reminiscing about the long, long ago, “I rememba I had a 
terrapin.” Elizabeth, who had never heard of a terrapin, asked, 
“A what?” : 

“A terrapin.” 

“What’s a terrapin?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Why, Elizabeth, a terrapin is a cooter.” (Cooter is 
generally pronounced the same.as “Could’a’,” as in “I could’a’ 
had a cooter,” could’a’ and cooter being indistinguishable as 
spoken terms.) 

‘“What’s a cooter?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Well,” said our dear old aunt, seeing herself in a hope- 
less conversational cul-de-sac, “Elizabeth, if you dawn’t knaw 
what a terrapin or a cooter is, I just dawn’t knaw how I can 
explehhn it.” 

Luckily, another of our dear old aunts was present to say, 
“It’s a damn turtle.” 

My father had mentioned cooters when I was young. It 
was to him a term of endearment in addition to being a damn 
turtle. After Elizabeth told me her story, I decided to look it 
up. I went to The Random House Dictionary. It doesn't come 
completely naturally to look up what sounds like “coulda” 
under “cooter,” but I found it after a brief search. Random 
House implies that cooter rhymes with hooter; it might, outside 
of Charleston, but in Charleston, it doesn’t. What interested 
me particularly was the proposed etymology, “Perh. of Afr. 
Orig.; cf. Mandingo kuta, turtle.” 

Gullah is said to be the language of Porgy, and, in turn, of 
Porgy and Bess, and, to a degree, it is. If Porgy and Bess were 
actually pure Gullah, most audiences wouldn’t understand 
much of it. However, the Gullah expression, “a woman is a 
sometoim t’ing”—obviously equivalent to the Italian “La Donna 
e Mobile”—is clearly the basis for the song of approximately 
the same name from Porgy and Bess. 

You might have noticed that “sometoim” for sometime. 
That isn’t precise, but it’s close enough. It’s certainly a lot 
closer to Charleston and Gullah than the standard southern 
“sometam” or “sometom.” And “sometoim” might indicate 
why people asked my father if he was Irish. 

Many years ago, I was told of a Gullah conversation—as 
brief a conversation as can be imagined, containing two 
syllables in toto—that can have a great many different 
meanings: 

“Shum?” 

“Shum!” 

That can mean 

‘Do you see (him, her, or it)?’ 

‘Does he see (him, her, or it)?’ 
or ‘Does she see (him, her, or it)? 

‘Yes, I see (him, her, or it)!’ 

‘Yes, he sees (him, her or it)!’ 
or ‘Yes, she sees (him, her, or it)!’ 
or ‘Did you see (him, her, or it)?’ 

‘Did he see (him, her, or it)?’ 
or ‘Did she see (him, her, or it)?’ 

‘Yes, I saw (him, her, or it)!’ 

‘Yes, he saw (him, her, or it)!’ 
or ‘Yes, she saw (him, her, or it)!’ 

When I first heard this, I was given about a dozen other 
tenses, voices, and moods in translation of “Shum?” “Shum!” 
but my feeling is that they get a bit hifalutin for such a simple 
exchange. 

It seems only reasonable that in time all these lovely 
dialects will vanish. When my father was a child, he heard 
practically no English spoken that was not either white 
Charlestonian or Gullah. Today, it is almost certain that every 
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child in the United States has heard a vast array of accents, 
from the precious tones of Maurice Evans to the super-plebeian 
bleats of Carroll O’Connor as Archie Bunker. First phonograph 
records, then radio, then the talkies, and finally television have 
changed the world in so many ways, not the least of which is 
the enormous range of speech patterns we're all exposed to. 

It would be interesting to see what accent obtains when 
we all speak in approximately the same way, but that day is 
still a few generations in the future, and, to tell you the truth, 
I'm just as glad I won’t make it that far. 


ao 
BIBLIOGR APHIA 


The Devil’s New Dictionary, by Richard Iannelli, 324pp. 
Citadel Press, 1984. $14.95. 


Here is another book that, for want of a better system of 
presentation—there must be one somewhere—is in alphabetic 
order. If you are familiar with Ambrose Bierce’s Devil’s 
Dictionary, you will know what this book is about, but I 
suppose one should note that the title is not “The New Devil’s 
Dictionary.” 

Humor, the nature of which I have no intention of 
discussing, is peculiar: things that some people find funny, 
others view as macabre, tragic, nasty, or just unfunny; as we all 
know, it works the other way, too. It is impossible to be funny 
or even amusing for 324 pages, so Jannelli tries, pari passu, to 
be sardonic, sarcastic, bitter, paronomastic, poetic, and various 
other things. His success, as might be expected, is mixed. It 
ranges from 

Plymouth Rock A kind of popular music originating 

in south of England. 


which I could have done without, to 
masochist =A person who is fit to be tied. 
beard The hair on the face of a man who is 
extremely careful, and who therefore does not 
experience many close shaves. 
and from 
acrophobia_ _— Morbid fear resulting from the ancient 
superstition that falling to the ground from a great 
height brings bad luck. 
to 
actor § Someone whose job frequently alternates 


between memorizing lines at the theatre and standing 
in lines at the unemployment office. 


As can be seen, some are corny, some are cute, some are 
neither. Occasionally there is a poignant entry: 


deer An animal which is too beautiful for words, 
and so it is shot. 


The problem with such books, as I have pointed out on 
many occasions, is that alphabetic order, which is a useful 
retrieval system if you know what you are looking for, is not 
particularly well suited for browsing or reading, Perhaps this 
book would work better were the entries arranged thematically. 
As it is, one has to read through it to find the good stuff, which 
is not a thrilling prospect, notwithstanding the fact that much 
worthwhile material is here, though one should take it in small 
quantities: 

mithridatism The act of taking poison in increasing 

doses as a means of building an immunity to it, as in 
the case of people who start out with talk shows and 
gradually work their way up to situation comedies. 


Laurence Urdang 


DANGER! Letter Loose! 


Alma Denny 
New York, New York 


cs Am is only one letter away from danger,” reminds 
my philosopher-friend in the homily he mails to me 


each month. 


Only one letter, but what havoc it can cause when 
omitted, added, misplaced, changed! Wars may have been 
averted, marriages saved, jobs preserved simply because of 
conscientious proofreaders who rescued marital from martial, 
uniformed from uninformed, and singers from sinners, in the 
nick. 

But one-letter-mayhem still abounds, whether fresh from 
the typist or the typesetter, and everyone has lists of examples 
which amuse, shock, amaze, and shake, at the power of that 
small one twenty-sixth of the alphabet. For example, it can 
turn: 

Friend into Fiend 

Lots of talent into Loss of talent 

Hire into Fire 

Million into Billion 

Engaged girl into Enraged girl 

United into Untied 

Nuclear into Unclear 

Comely into Homely 

Wool business into Woo business 

Married into Marred 

Milestone into Millstone 

Inducting a judge into Indicting a judge 

Deifying into Defying 

Venial into Venal 

Moral into Amoral 

Brother into Bother 

Recital into Rectal 


Years ago, while a senator, Hubert H. Humphrey was 
quoted in print as having called the then Vice-President, 
Richard M. Nixon, a “locker,” and was forced to insist that 
the term he used was “slicker,” a form of palatable rhubarb 
during Presidential campaigns. But just that one letter could 
have conceivably promoted a libel suit or, in Aaron Burt’s time, 
even a duel. 

Sometimes, the one-letter gremlin forces a double-take as 
we encounter him in context, as 

When the fire broke out, 20-year-old Russell was alone 

in the house with his baby sitter. 


For several reasons, Clarinda LaRue has played leading 
roles. 


For the victims of slips such as these there may be some 
comfort in the knowledge that most people don’t read very 
critically, just scan lines of print to “get the drift,” and may not 
notice that what is said may, thanks to one errant letter, be not 
at all what is meant. The absolutely hapless victim, however, is 
the one caught up in a headline—big bold print that’s ines- 
capable. What could John Doe do when his picture appeared 
on the Financial Page of his local newspaper under this banner: 


John Doe Chosen to Ruin Machine Works Corp. 


The only person we know who didn’t object to an error in 
a headline was Harry S. Truman when an early edition of a 
newspaper declared Thomas E. Dewey the winner in the 1948 
Presidential election. Copies of that error are preserved under 
glass and treasured. 

As for the one-letter mischief afoot, let us rejoice that 
there are only 26 possible culprits. The Polish alphabet has 45 
letters,—but censors, rather than proofreaders, keep them all in 
place. 
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CATALOGU 


Featuring a Careful Selection of the Best Language Books and the Most Useful Reference 
Books Available Today in the English Language for the Discriminating Bibliophile and 
Language Enthusiast, the Entire Catalogue Listed in Category Order for Maximum 
Convenience in Choosing the Titles Appropriate for the Library of the Discerning Collector. 


NO MINIMUM 
PURCHASE 
REQUIRED 


Words 
General 


Words about Words, David Grambs, xix + 
409pp., McGraw-Hill, 1984. 


“...a dictionary of words used in writing 
about writing and language. It is very well 
done, and the definitions are models of clarity, 
notably unwarped by the constraints of space. 
Most useful, interesting, entertaining, and 
revealing are the citations. ...” 

—VERBATIM XI, | 
Bookshop Price: $19.95 | 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 [O10117] 


Private Lives of English Words, L. G. 
Heller, A. Humez, M. Dror, xxxi + 334pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1984. 


Traces the history of hundreds of words that 
have changed their meanings drastically in the 
course of their development. Varieties of 
semantic changes are documented in each 
case; one appendix lists types of changes for 
each word, the other, all words that have 
undergone certain changes. Indexed. | 
[A Laurence Urdang Reference Book] 


VERBATIM Price: $44.00 / £12.95 [010118] 


Dictionaries: The Art and Craft of Lexi- 
cography, Sidney I. Landau, xiii + 370pp., 
Scribner’s, 1984. — : 
“Sidney Landau has lucidly and articulately 
set down an excellent presentation of some of 
the tangled questions faced by those who 
work with dictionaries. . . . [T]he most inform- 
ative and useful book on the subject that has 
_ come to my attention.” §.—VERBATIM XI, | 
Bookshop Price: $30.00 / £24.00 

VERBATIM Price: $24.00/ £19.20* [010119] 


Wally the Wordworm, Clifton Fadiman, 
oopp., Stemmer House, 1984. 


“, ..a welcome and refreshing addition to the 


welter of books for children. ...Fadiman’s 
point is that words are fun. . . . If you have (or 


are, or know) a child, buy this book, a joy to 


the eye, the mind, and the spirit.” 
— VERBATIM X, 4 


Note: A 33-minute cassette of Clifton 

Fadiman reading Wally, not available for our 

review, now comes with the book. 

Bookshop Price: $19.90 (incl. cassette) 

VERBATIM Price: $16.00 (incl. cassette) 
[010120] 


Loanwords Index, Laurence Urdang, Edi- 
tor in Chief, Frank R. Abate, Managing 
Editor, 510pp., Gale Research Company, 
1983. 


More than 20,000 citations of major sources 


that are readily available in many libraries 


yield about 14,000 individual entries, each 
indexed to the source(s) where they can be 
found. There are no definitions given, but a 
complete index details the provenances of all 


entries, listed under 80 languages and a 


comprehensive descriptive bibliography is 
included. | 3 
VERBATIM Price: $64.00 / £42.00* [010115] 


A Connoisseur’s Collection of Old and 
New, Weird and Wonderful, Useful and 
Outlandish Words, Paul Dickson, xi + 
366pp., Delacorte Press, 1982. 


““... a fascinating collection, worthy to be on 
the shelf of any logophile’s library. . . .[We] 
must be grateful for a most pleasurable romp 
through the nether reaches of the English 
language. ’"—VERBATIM, IX, 2. ° 


Bookshop Price: $13.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $11.20 / £7.50* [010114] 


- The Wonder of Words, Isaac Goldberg, 


485pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published 1938]. . 


Dr. Goldberg offers scholarly analyses of 


divers aspects of language in an interesting, 


easily understood manner. Among the sub- 
jects covered are grammar, etymology, pho- 
netics, semantics, and the prehistory of 
language. | | | 
VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £27.00* [010104] 
-Ologies & -Isms: A Thematic Diction- 
ary, 2nd edition, Laurence Urdang and 


All prices include handling and 
postage to domestic addresses. 
There is a slight additional charge 
for shipments overseas. 


Charles Hoequist, Jr., eds., 368pp., Gale Re- 

search Company, 1981. | 

More than 4,000 words (with their definitions) 

organized in alphabetical order under a 

number of thematic headings (like LAN- 

GUAGES, MOUNTAINS, PHOBIAS, etc.). Cross 

references among categories, variant spellings, 

alternate names, and other kinds of informa- 

tion are given. The index yields ready access 

to all terms. “It deserves praise for the 
_ simplicity and clarity of definitions. .. .” 

—Booklist, May, 1979. 

VERBATIM Price: $74.00 / £48.00* (010113; 
The Astonishment of Words, Victor 
Proetz, xxi + 187pp., Univ. of Texas Press, 
1971. —— 


“... [An] anthology . . . of memorable transla- 
tions. .. . Among the pop stuff [ Yankee Doodle 
Dandy in German] are nestled gems from 
Blake, Brooke, E. B. and Robert Browning, 
Burns (Can you imagine To a Mouse in 
German?), Lewis Carroll (Alice's Abenteuer 
im Wunderland ... and wait till you read 
‘Jabberwocky’ in French and German!), 
Chaucer, Coleridge, Dickens, Dickinson, and 
others . . .—Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $7.25 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $6.60 / £4.50* _ [010107] 
The State of the Language, Leonard 
Michaels and Christopher Ricks, Editors, 
500pp., Univ. of California Press, 1979. 


These are papers and essays solicited in 
connection with a symposium on the English 
language held under the auspices of the 
English-Speaking Union. A number of the 
commentators were rather poor choices, 
hence some of the essays are quite bad. Yet, 
many of the more articulate and better quali- 
fied experts on modern English—Quirk, 
Burchfield, Cottle, Burgess, Powell, Amis, and 
a few others—are represented, and the book is 
worth adding to any language library for the 
good things it contains. 

Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $11.00 / £7.50* [010111] 
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Light Refractions, Thomas H. Middleton, 
184pp., Verbatim, 1976. 


. a selection of Middleton’s sprightly col- 
umns for Saturday Review. . . . It is a book for 
anyone who takes particular pleasure in dic- 
tionaries, thesauruses, encyclopedias and 
other havens of the word lovers.” —St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

“,.. a collection of Middleton’s witty and 
elegant columns on words and language.” 


—Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 
“... The editors of Verbatim have sought to 
save these delightful comments on how we 
(mis)use our language and have done so 
admirably.”’—Library Journal. 
Regular Edition: Bookshop Price: 

$7.95 / £5.30 

VERBATIM Price: $6.60 / £4.50 [010109] 


Collector’s Edition (a boxed, numbered edi- 
tion of 300, signed by the author; not available 
in bookshops) 


VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £20.00 [010110] 


Modifiers, A Unique, Compendious Col- 
lection of More Than 16,000 English 
Adjectives Relating to More than 4,000 
Common and Technical English Nouns, 
the Whole Arranged in Alphabetical Or- 
der by Noun, with a Complete Index of 
Adjectives, Laurence Urdang, 203pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1982. 

You know the adjective associated with law 
(legal), language (linguistic), mouth (oral), 
tooth (dental), etc. But what about the adjec- 
tive for leech, shin, cobweb, and thumbp* The 
only dictionary of its kind, Modifiers yields 
adjectives for these and thousands of other 
common and not-so-common nouns in the 
language (omitting the nation/national type). 
*Respectively, hirudinoid, cnemial, cortinate, 
pollical. 


VERBATIM Price: $64.00 / £42.00* [010106] 


Usage 


The Chicago Manual of Style, 13th Edi- 
tion, ix + 738pp., University of eieage 
Press, 1969, 1982. 


“Anyone writing any matter for publication 
should have a copy of this indispensable 
volume... the most useful editorial tool avail- 
able. "—VERBATIM, IX, 2. 


Note: This is the new edition, not the 12th 
edition currently being offered at a reduced 
price in certain mail-order catalogues. 


Bookshop Price: $30.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £16.50* [010203] 


Thomas Pyles: Selected Essays on Eng- 
lish Usage, Edited by John Algeo, xiv + 
223pp., Univ. Presses of Florida, 1979. 

People interested in language ought to know 
about Pyles’s Words and Ways of American 
English (Random House) and Origins and 
Developments of the English Language (Har- 
court), surely two of the more readable works 
on their subjects. Now we have the benefit of 
Professor Algeo’s judicious selection of some 
of the best articles by Pyles, gathered from 


about 40 years of productive, intelligent obser- 
vation of the language. An essential addition 
to every language-lover’s library. 

Bookshop Price: $18.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $14.00 / £9.50* [010204] 


Society for Pure English, Introduction by 
Steele Commager, 7 volumes, Tracts 1-66, 
1919-48, Garland Publishing [reprint of Ox- 
ford University Press editions, 1979]. 


Here, at last gathered in one place, is some of 
the best writing by some of the best English 
writers who formed the Society for “the study 
and advancement of the English tongue.” 
Giants whose words are here enshrined in- 
clude Robert Bridges, H. W. Fowler, Brander 
Matthews, George Saintsbury, Robert Graves, 
Logan Pearsall Smith, Otto Jespersen, C. T. 
Onions, R. W. Chapman, H. C. Wyld, Sir W. 
A. Craigie, and Eric Partridge. 


Bookshop Price: $275.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $200.00 / £133.50*[010206] 


Room’s Dictionary of Distinguishables, 
Adrian Room, 132pp., Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1981. 

“Distinguishables do not sound alike or look 
alike, but their meanings overlap; for example, 
midge, gnat, and mosquito, or divan and 
couch. ... Those without the big lexicographi- 
cal guns may keep it on their desks to bolster 
their vocabularies. Others can keep it by the 
bed or lavatory for brief entertainment and 
education. ’— Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $13.95 / £7.00 


VERBATIM Price: $11.20 / £7.00* [010208] 


Etymology 


Prefixes and Other Word-Initial Ele- 
ments of English: A Compilation of More 
Than 3000 Common and Technical Free 
Forms, Bound Forms, and Roots That Occur 
Frequently at the Beginnings of Words, Ac- 
companied by a Detailed Description of Each, 
Showing Its Origin, Meanings, History, Func- 
tions, Uses and Applications, Variant Forms, 
and Related Forms, Together with Illustrative 
Examples, the Whole Arranged in Alphabeti- 
cal Order with Entries Numbered for Easy 
Reference, Supplemented by a Detailed Index 
Containing All Sample Words, Variants, and 
Etymological Source Words and Roots De- 
scribed in the Text. Laurence Urdang, Editori- 
al Director, 550pp., Gale Research Company, 
1984. | es 
VERBATIM Price: $48.00 / £34.50 [010305] 
A Stem Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, John Kennedy, 282pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 1870]. 


_ In the first section of this interesting diction- 


ary, words are listed alphabetically with the 
stems indicated by bold italic type. Full 
treatment of each word is found in the second 
section, the alphabetical stem list, which 
provides etymologies, definitions, and expla- 
nations of main words. The third section gives 
usage examples. 


VERBATIM Price: $47.00 / £30.00* [010302] 


Suffixes and Other Word-Final Elements 
of English: A Compilation of More Than 
1,500 Common and Technical Free Forms, 
Bound Forms, and Roots That Frequently 
Occur at the Ends of Words, Accompanied by 
a Detailed Description of Each, Showing Its 
Origin, Meanings, History, Functions, Uses 
and Applications, Variant Forms, and Related 
Forms, Together with Illustrative Examples, 
the Whole Uniquely Arranged in Reverse 
Alphabetical Order for Ease of Use, Supple- 
mented by a Detailed Index, in Normal Alpha- 
betical Order, Containing Entries for All of 
the Foregoing, Laurence Urdang, Ed. Dir., ix 
+ 363pp., Gale Research Company, 1982. 

VERBATIM Price: $64.00 / £42.00* [010303] 


Word for Word, Edward C. Pinkerton, xxxiii 
+ 423pp., Verbatim, 1982. 

A fascinating running account of hundreds of 
English words that barely resemble one anoth- 
er yet are nonetheless cognates are explained 
in everyday language, their differences and 
similarities and how their meanings have 
changed during the millennia of recorded 
language. An important addition to the library 
of anyone interested in the origins of words. 


Bookshop Price: $39.95 / £26.75 


VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £21.50* [010304] 


Slang 


The Literature of Slang, William Jeremiah 
Burke, 180pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published 1939]. 

An annotated, classified bibliography of 2,000 
books, articles, and miscellanea dealing with 
slang, cant, jargon, dialect, and other types of 
specialized language. “A storehouse of knowl- 
edge ... a reference book of inestimable 
value’ —Eric Partridge. 


VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £20.00* [010501] 
American Tramp and Underworld Slang, 
Godfrey Irwin, 264pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published 1931]. 
More than 1,800 words and expressions are 
discussed and described, with etymologies, 
together with tramp songs. Essay by Eric 
Partridge, “American Tramp and Underworld 
Slang in Relation to English Thieves’ Cant.” 
VERBATIM Price: $36.00 / £23.00* [010504] 


America 


The Pronunciation of English in the 
Atlantic States, Hans Kurath and Raven I. 
McDavid, Jr., xi + 362pp., University of 
Alabama Press [repr. of 1961 edition]. oe 
back: 87,” x 11” 

A classic work [“The most authoritative 
source on the phonology of American English 
in the area of first settlement,’—James B. 
McMillan], this basic book represents more 
than 20 years of work by two outstanding 
authorities. 

Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £15.50 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £12.50* [010609] 


A New Dictionary of Americanisms; 
Being a Glossary of Words Supposed to be 
Peculiar to the United States and the Domin- 
ion of Canada, Sylva Clapin, xii + 581pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (New York) 1902]. 

Covering words, phrases, nicknames, and ex- 
pressions that are peculiarly American, this 
book includes English words absorbed and 
modified by Americans, words adopted from 
other languages, and “pure” Americanisms. 
Because the entries are labeled according to 
geographical, social, and historical designa- 
tions, the work in its totality becomes a record 
of the growth of American expression. 


VERBATIM Price: $44.00 / £28.00* [010603] 


The American Language: An Inquiry into 
the Development of English in the United 
States, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 + xxixpp., 
Alfred A. Knopf, 4th edition, 1963. 


Bookshop Price: $30.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £14.00* [010604] 


The American Language: Supplement 
One, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 + xxixpp., 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £14.00* [010605] 


The American Language: Supplement 
Two, H. L. Mencken, xiii + 890 + xliiipp., 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? — 

VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £14.00* [010606] 


. Mencken’s robust joy in describing the 
development of English in America will pro- 
vide the reader with a fascinating account of 
how many parts of the language came to be 
without subjecting him to the jargon and 
technicalities of modern linguistics. . . .’ 


Bookshop Price: $80.00 / (All three 
volumes) £? 


VERBATIM Price: $64.00 / £40.00* [010607] 


The American Language, H. L. Mencken, 
Abridged by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., xxv + 
777 + cxxivpp., Alfred A. Knopf, 1963. 


A one-volume abridgment gleaned from the 
pages of the three-volume set described above. 
Although it is true that McDavid has done an 
excellent bit of work in picking up all of the 
essentials, as those who have experience with 
abridgments know, it is the interesting and 
meaty examples that are inevitably lost. 


Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £10.75* [010608] 


America - Indian 


Indian Place-Names, Their Origin, Evolu- 
tion, and Meanings, Collected in Kansas from 
the Siouan, Algonquian, Shoshonean, Caddo- 
an, Iroquoian, and Other Tongues, John 
Rydjord, 380pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1968. 


“This is a fascinating volume and deserves a 
place in most American libraries since its 
scope is wider than the plains of Kansas.” 
—Library Journal. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £13.00* [016101] 
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America - Midwestern 


Kansas_ Place-Names, John  Rydjord, 
613pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1972. 


A comprehensive study. 
Bookshop Price: $32.50 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £17.50* [016201] 


Oklahoma Place-Names, George H. Shirk, 
268pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1974. 


With a foreword by Muriel H. Wright. 
Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £ 


VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £8.00* [016202] 


Australia 


Austral English: A Dictionary of Australa- 
sian Words, Phrases, and Usages, with those 
Aboriginal-Australian and Maori Words 
which have become Incorporated in the Lan- 
guage and the Commoner Scientific Words 
that have had their Origin in Australasia, 
Edward Ellis Morris, xxiv + 525pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint rig inally pub- 
lished (London) 1898]. 


Morris covers Australian and New Zealand 
colloquialisms and slang, Maori and Aborigi- 
nal words which became part of the common 
parlance, and English words that took on 
different meanings as they were adapted to 
the Australasian colonial experience. 


VERBATIM Price: $57.00 / £39.00* [010701] 


England 


English English, A Descriptive Dictionary, 
Norman W. Schur, xxii + 332pp., Verbatim, 
1980. 

An engaging, entertaining, useful compilation 
of British English, with explanations for Amer- 
icans. A mine of information about British 
culture as reflected in its slang, colloquialisms, 
and usage. Special glossaries of terms dealing 
with punting (betting), cars, weights and 
measures, money, cricket, etc. Index allows 
Englishmen to look up the American 
equivalents. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £16.50 


VERBATIM Price: $19.95 / £13.50 [010801] 


England - Cockney 


Cockney Dialect and Slang, Peter Wright, 
192pp., Batsford (U.K.), David & Charles 
(U.S.), 1980. 


“The Cockney sparrer ‘sparrow’ is a strange 
sort of bird, with his flat intonation and his 
tempermental ups and downs. This well- 
researched book will alert many readers to the 
vigour, expressiveness, and general wonder of 
his speech.’’— Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £8.95 
VERBATIM Price: $19.50 / £8.95* 


Ireland 


English as We Speak It in Ireland, Patrick 
Weston Joyce, x + 356pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1910]. 


[018102] 


Here is a delightful analysis and systematic 
classification of the Anglo-Irish dialect, includ- 
ing sections on grammar, a prov- 
erbs, and vocabulary. 


VERBATIM Price: $39.00 / £26.00* 


Scotland 


A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch; With 
an Introductory Chapter on the Poetry, Hu- 
mour, and Literary History of the Scottish . 
Language, Charles Mackay, xxxii + 398pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1888]. 


[010901] 


‘Mackay’s purpose was “‘to present in accessi- 


ble and convenient form such words as are 
more poetical and humorous in the Scottish 
language than in the English, or are altogether 
wanting in the latter.” Etymologies and illus- 
trative passages from literature are provided 


for about 2,000 words. 
VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £28.00* [011001] 


Games 


The 2nd Mammoth Book of Word 
Games, Richard B. Manchester, 501pp., A & 
W Publishing, 1979. (paper) [011204] 


The 3rd Mammoth Book of Word Games, 
Richard B. Manchester, 500pp., A & W 
Publishing, 1981. (paper) [011205] 


Collections of word squares, cryptograms, 
anagrams, crosswords, quizzes—every con- 
ceivable kind of puzzle for puzzle lovers. 
Bookshop Price: $8.95 each. / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $7.25 / £4.85* each. 


[see above] 


Humor 


Wordsmanship, by Clauréne duGran, illus- 
trated by George Booth, 96pp., Verbatim, 
1981. =o 
A lexicographic guide to one-upmanship—how 
to be one-up on your fellow man (or woman). 
This funny little dictionary lists common, 
everyday words and gives their complicated, 
rare equivalents, followed by examples of 
usage. Hilariously illustrated by famous New 
Yorker cartoonist George Booth. 


Bookshop Price: $9.95 / £4.95 


VERBATIM Price: $7.95 / £3.95 [160102] 


Definitive Quotations, by John Fogo, 
39pp., Verbatim, 1981. 
A sampling: 
alimony The wages of sin. 
—Carolyn Wells 
boy A noise with dirt on it. 
—Anon. 
chaste Very much in the running. 
—J. Bailey, H. and J.C. Furnas 


penicillin Just the thing to give someone 
who has everything. —Anon. 
sadist Someone who is kind to 
masochists. —Vincent McHugh 
Bookshop Price: $2.95 / £1.50 


VERBATIM Price: $2.35 / £1.20 [160103] 
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Miscellaneous 


Another Almanac of Words at Play, 
Willard R. Espy, viii + 362pp. (+ Opp. of 
appendices and index), Clarkson N. Potter, 
1980. (paper) 

“To Willard Espy, the English language is 
what a football is to Joe Namath, a golf ball to 
Arnold Palmer, the male of the species to Zsa 
Zsa Gabor: a wonderful object to manipulate, 
to flog, to coax and have a barrel of fun with. 
The best comic anthology there has ever 
been.” —Alistair Cooke. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £8.00* [011302] 


The Devil’s Dictionary, Ambrose Bierce, 
xx + 286pp., Stemmer House, 1978. 


“DICTIONARY, n. A malevolent literary device 
for cramping the growth of a language and 
making it hard and inelastic. This dictionary, 
however, is a most useful work.” —The Devil's 
Dictionary. 

This famous (or infamous) work is available in 
a cheap binding, but the present edition is 
offered for those who wish to make it a 
permanent addition to their libraries. Delight- 
ful illustrations. An excellent gift. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $12.95 / £8.75* — [011305] 


The Dictionary of Graphic Images, by 
Philip Thompson and Peter Davenport, 
288pp., St. Martin’s Press, 1981. (paper) 


“...[An] extremely interesting and useful 
commentary on symbolism in communica- 
tion... a major work on the subject of visual 
metaphor.”—Verbatim review [VII,3] of the 
British edition, 1980, published under the title 


The Dictionary of Visual Language. 
Bookshop Price: $10.95 / £12.95 
VERBATIM Price: $9.75 / £6.50* [011307] 


Phrases: Metaphors, Similes 


Oxford Dictionary of Current Idiomat- 
ic English: 

Volume I: Verbs with Prepositions and 
Particles, by A. P. Cowie and R. Mackin, 
Ixxxi + 396pp., O.U.P., 1975. 


A masterful treatment of phrasal verbs, with 
many illustrative examples, introduced by one 
of the best essays on their classification we 
have yet seen. More than 20,000 idiomatic 
expressions defined and classified. 


Bookshop Price: $13.95 / £7.95 


VERBATIM Price: $11.00 [020107] 


Volume 2: Phrase, Clause © Sentence 
Idioms, by A. P. Cowie, R. Mackin, and I. R. 
McCaig, lxiii + 685pp., O.U.P., 1983. 


Cowie et al. have tured their attention to 
clichés (a chequered career, a chinless won- 
der), proverbs (the child is the father of the 
man), quotations (“The first fine careless rap- 
ture.’), and other phrases that make up the 
paraphernalia—much of it the “white noise’— 
of the language and have provided definitions, 
sources (where possible and appropriate), ex- 
ample contexts, and systematic analyses for 
all. 

Bookshop Price: $15.95 / £12.50 


VERBATIM Price: $12.75 [020108] 


Idioms and Phrases Index, Laurence 
Urdang and Frank R. Abate, Foreword by 
Richard W. Bailey, 3 volumes, xix + 1691pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1983. 

“An unrivaled Collection of Idioms, Phrases, 
Expressions, and Collocutions of Two or More 
Words Which Are Part of the English Lexicon 
and for Which the Meaning of the Whole Is 
Not Transparent from the Sum of the Mean- 
ings of the Constituent Parts, also Including 
Nominal, Verbal, and Other Phrases Which 
Exhibit Syntactic and Semantic Character 
Peculiar to the English Language, the Entries 
Gathered from More Than Thirty Sources, 
Each Described in the Bibliography Provided, 
with All Items Arranged Alphabetically Both 
by First Word and Any Significant Words. °— 
Subtitle. 

[N.B.: Contains only index references to 
sources, no definitions. | 


VERBATIM Price: $150.00 / £100.00* [020106] 


Picturesque Expressions: A Thematic 
Dictionary, Nancy LaRoche, Editor, under 
the direction of Laurence Urdang, 408pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1980. 


More than 3,000 picturesque expressions like 
hands down, beat around the bush, and cut 
the mustard, are arranged under thematic 
categories like bravery, innocence, escape, 
essence, and others. For each expression the 
dictionary furnishes an explanation of its 
origin together with the approximate date of 
its appearance in written English. In addition, 
most entries include usage notes and illustra- 
tive quotations. 


VERBATIM Price: $60.00 / £43.00* [020102] 


A Dictionary of English Phrases With 
Illustrative Sentences: To Which Are 
Added Some English Proverbs, and a Selection 
of Chinese Proverbs and Maxims; A Few 
Quotations, Words, and Phrases, from the 
Latin and French Languages; A Chronologi- 
cal List of the Chinese Dynasties, Harmonized 
with the Chronology of Western Nations and 
Accompanied with an Historical Account of 
the Rise and Fall of the Different Dynasties; 
And Short Biographical Sketches of Confucius 
and Jesus, Kwong Ki Chiu, xx + 915pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (New York) 1881]. 

For each of the more than 6,000 phrases in 
this lucid and discriminating dictionary, 
Kwong gives a brief definition, a note on the 
frequency of its use, plus (unlike ordinary 
dictionaries) one or more illustrative sentences 
drawn from actual usage. 

VERBATIM Price: $66.00 / £42.00* [020104] 


A Dictionary of Similes, Frank J. Wilstach, 
2nd Edition, 578pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published 1924]. 

This work contains 19,300 similes arranged 
under 4,665 subject headings. The similes 
were culled from the works of more than 
2,400 authors, and many anonymous or tradi- 
tional similes are included. 


VERBATIM Price: $47.00 / £30.00* [020105] 


Sayings, Proverbs, 
Allusions, etc. 


Mottoes: An Extensive Collection of More 
Than 9,000 Mottoes from Around the World 
and Throughout History, with English Trans- 
lations Provided for Foreign Examples, the 
Entries Arranged by Thematic Categories, the 
Whole Supplemented by an Introduction and 
by Indexes of the Mottoes and of the Individu- 
als, Families, Organizations, and Other Enti- 
ties That Have Made Use of Them. Laurence 
Urdang, Editorial Director, 415pp., Gale Re- 
search Company, 1984. 


VERBATIM Price: $60.00 / £43.00 [020306] 


Slogans: A Collection of More Than 7,000 
Slogans, Rallying Cries, and Other Exhorta- 
tions Used in Advertising and Political Cam- 
paigns, Popular Causes and Movements, and 
in Divers Efforts to Urge People to Take 
Action, Gathered from a Wide Range of 
Sources, Each Being Identified As to Subject 
and Origin, Arranged under Major Thematic 
Categories. Laurence Urdang, Editorial Direc- 
tor, 320pp., Gale Research Company, 1984. 


VERBATIM Price: $48.00 / £34.50 [020307] 


Everyday Sayings: Their Meanings Ex- 
plained, Their Origins Given, Charles N. 
Lurie, 360pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (New York) 1928]. 


Lurie discusses the origins, variations, and 
history of 720 classical and modern allusions 
to historical and social events. Each entry 
presents material on the beginnings of a 
particular saying, a full etymological defini- 
tion, and quotations from speeches and writ- 
ings to illustrate its correct usage. 


VERBATIM Price: $44.00 / £28.00* [020301] 


A Dictionary of Political Phrases and 
Allusions, Hugh Montgomery and Philip G. 
Cambray, vi + 406pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published (London) 
1906]. 

A comprehensive collection of more than 
1,000 slogans, and terms drawn from politics, 
trade, law, economics, labor, international 
relations, treaties, legislation, and other as- 
pects of political life in Edwardian England, 
thoroughly documented and cross-referenced 
with a bibliography and index. 


VERBATIM Price: $36.00 / £23.00 [020303] 


Lean’s Collectanea: Collections . . . of Prov- 
erbs (English &© Foreign), Folk Lore, and 
Superstitions, Also Compilations Towards Dic- 
tionaries of Proverbial Phrases and Words, Old 
and Disused, Vincent Stuckey Lean, xvi + 
2,440pp. (5 Vols.), Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (Bristol) 1902- 
04]. 

Although French and Italian entries are in- 
cluded, the majority of terms and expressions 
are English. This extraordinary work has been 
characterized as “one of the three major 
collections of English language and literature. 
... Lean documented both the sources and 
authorities.’—RQ, Winter 1969. 


VERBATIM Price: $197.00 / £130.00* [020304] 


o _ 


Allusions: Cultural, Literary, Biblical, 
and Historical: A Thematic Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, ed. in ch., 512pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1982 [Summer] 


A unique work, Allusions provides a key to 
more than 9,000 allusive metaphorical refer- 
ences originating in mythology, literature, the 
Bible, the arts, industry, films, comic books, 
and other traditional sources in western cul- 
ture—the whole arranged under 657 thematic 
headings that enable writers and speech- 
writers to access this huge store of information 
in the most productive way. A bibliography 
provides the source materials, and a complete 
index allows for ready reference. 


VERBATIM Price: $55.00 / £35.00* [020305] 


Language in 
Literature 


Literary, Rhetorical, and Linguistics 
Terms Index, Laurence Urdang, Editor in 
Chief, Frank R. Abate, Managing Editor, 
305pp., Gale Research Company, 1983. 


More than 17,000 citations of major sources 
that are readily available in many libraries 
yield about 10,000 individual entries, each 
indexed to the source(s) where they can be 
found. There are no definitions given, but a 
comprehensive descriptive bibliography is 
included. 


VERBATIM Price: $45.00 / £30.00* [030107] 


Literary Atlas and Gazetteer of the 
British Isles, Michael Hardwick, Editor, 
216pp., Gale Research Company, 1973. 


The atlas portion of this work consists of 32 
two-color county maps covering England, 
Scotland, and Wales. The gazetteer comprises 
almost 4,500 entries keyed to numbers on the 
appropriate map, and typically supply birth 
and death rates, brief biographical facts, and 
major works. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £30.00* [030101] 


Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities, Wil- 
liam Walsh Shepard, 1,104pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Phila- 
delphia) 1892]. 

This classic allusion book is one of the most 
useful of the older handbooks. There are 
approximately 1800 main articles and 1200 
other references covering all aspects of litera- 
ture. Arranged alphabetically, the entries pro- 
vide etymologies and documented, illustrative 
quotations. “... fabulously interesting infor- 
mation. .. .”—Saturday Review. 


VERBATIM Price: $63.00 / £42.00* [030102] 


Facts and Fancies for the Curious from 
the Harvest-Fields of Literature: A Me- 
lange of Excerpta, Charles Carroll Bombaugh, 
647pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published (Philadelphia and London) 
1905]. 


Carefully selected and fully documented, 
these extracts from literature include little- 
known facts, literary and historical curiosities, 
poems, quotations, and anecdotes. The mate- 
rial is arranged under 34 subject headings 
such as Americana, Language, Forecasts, 
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Flashes of Repartee, Legendary Lore, Parallel 
Passages, Female Poisoners, and Toasts and 
Mottoes. 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £25.50* [030103] 


Gleanings for the Curious from the 
Harvest-Fields of Literature: A Mélange of 
Excerpta, Charles Carroll Bombaugh, 864pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (Hartford) 1875]. 

This delightful, instructive, and inspiring book 
of “scripscrapologia” is comprised of classified 
entries garnered from world literature, an- 
cient and modern, lowly and lofty. A compre- 
hensive and omnifarious repository of 
eccentric and out-of-the-way information, the 
volume treats such topics as verbal novelties, 
chain verse, Puritan peculiarities, misquota- 
tions, triumphs of ingenuity, the sexes, and life 
and death. 


VERBATIM Price: $56.00 / £36.00* [030104] 


Facts, Fancies, 
Fables, etc. 


Fact, Fancy, and Fable: A New Handbook 
for Ready Reference on Subjects Commonly 
Omitted from Cyclopaedias; Comprising Per- 
sonal Sobriquets, Familiar Phrases, Popular 
Appellations, Geographical Nicknames, Liter- 
ary Pseudonyms, Mythological Characters, 
Red-letter Days, Political Slang, Contractions 
and Abbreviations, Technical Terms, Foreign 
Words and Phrases, Americanisms, etc., Hen- 
ry Frederic Reddall, 536pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Chica- 
go) 1889]. 

This “ingenious and careful compilation” (At- 


lantic Monthly) contains a wealth of hard-to- 


locate information on a myriad of topics. 
Reddall supplies revealing details on more 
than 10,000 subjects including the Wandering 
Jew, the Dead Rabbit Riots, St. Andrew’ s 
Day, Symbolism of Flowers, and Oil on 
Troubled Waters. 


VERBATIM Price: $36.00 / £23.00* [040101] 


Fugitive Facts: An Epitome of General 
Information. Obtained in Large Part from 
Sources not Generally Accessible, and Cover- 
ing more than One Thousand Topics of Gener- 
al Interest and Frequent Inquiry, Robert 
Thome, 491pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (New York) 1889]. 


The concise, pertinent entries in this interest- 
ing dictionary cover topics in all fields includ- 
ing literature, religion, business, geography, 
science, nature, history, war, names, words, 
famous persons, and mythology. 


VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £23.00* [040110] 


The Historic Note-Book, E. C. Brewer, x + 
997pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published (Philadelphia) 1891]. 


Another Brewer masterpiece, this containing 
13,000 unusual and hard-to-find facts about 
world history—people, treaties, proclamations, 
political parties and theories, factions, and 
plots, with an appendix of battles. Included 
are customs, sobriquets, and obscure expres- 


sions encountered in the reading of history 
and literature. A captivating key to culture. 


VERBATIM Price: $66.00 / £43.00* [040112] 


History 


London, Past and Present: A Dictionary of 
Its History, Associations, and Traditions, Hen- 
ry Benjamin Wheatley, xxxii + 1,774pp. (3 
Vols.), Gale Research Company reprint [origi- _ 
nally published (London) 1891]. 


Alphabetically arranged, this fascinating set 
contains more than 5,000 entries describing 
streets, districts, hotels, inns, alleys, avenues, 
churches, and the historical personages con- 
nected with them. Rife with anecdotes, the 
articles provide etymological information, ex- 
cerpts from literature, and bibliographical 
footnotes. “... a most conveniently arranged 
and usable collection of historical material on 
London life. Excellently indexed. ... indis- 
pensable . . .” —Choice, April 1969. 


VERBATIM Price: $118.00 / £78.00* [060101] 


Names 


Eponyms Dictionaries Index, James A. 
Ruffner, Editor, 730pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1977. 


A guide to some 100 dictionaries where 
eponyms are defined or explained, plus more 
than 500 biographical sources containing de- 
tails of the lives of persons whose names 
provided the basis for eponymic terms. A 
single alphabetic listing provides access to 
both eponym entries and biographic entries. 


VERBATIM Price: $110.00 / £72.00* [070101] 
The Reader’s Handbook of Famous 


Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, 
Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems, E. C. 
Brewer, 1,243pp. (2 Vols.), Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Phila- 
delphia) 1899]. 

This is a reprint of the revised and expanded 
edition. Anyone not familiar with Brewer's 
works (offered elsewhere) could not have a 
better introduction to the many fascinating 
works compiled by that indefatigable 
polymath; those who do know his other books 
will wonder how they could have lived with- 
out this one. It is packed with every conceiva- 
ble kind of reference to literary, mythological, 
historical, and other cultural information in all 
of western culture. A beguiling book. 


VERBATIM Price: $74.00 / £49.50* [070102] 


Names and Their Histories: A Handbook 
of Historical Geography and Topographical 
Nomenclature, Isaac Taylor, 2nd Edition, viii 
+ 400pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1898]. 


The purpose of this entertaining book is to 
explain philologically or geographically inter- 
esting names whose origin or etymology has 
been ascertained and then to trace historically 
changes in their forms or geographical signifi- 
cance. Taylor provides condensed facts, quo- 
tations, and sidelights of history. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £28.00* [070103] 
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Origins and Meanings of Popular 
Phrases and Names, Basil Hargrave, 
376pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published 1925]. 

This is an etymological source book for words, 
place names, phrases, and idioms of the 
English language. It contains 2,400 entries, 
alphabetically arranged and fully cross-refer- 
enced. In addition, there is an 850-word 
glossary of World War I terms and slang. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £28.00* [070104] 


How Plants Get Their Names, Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, viii + 209pp., Illustrated, Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished 1933]. 

With wit and authority, the value of scientific 
nomenclature is set forth, together with its 


rules and methods for identification. Also 


listed are 2,500 generic names likely to be 
encountered and 3,000 Latin names, with 
their pronunciations. Analytical Table of 
Contents. 


VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £21.00* [070105] 


English Surnames: An Essay on Family 
Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and 
Humorous, Mark Antony Lower, 4th Edition, 
xxvii + 547pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1875]. 
Lower treats all varieties of English sur- 
names—those derived from occupations, of- 
fices and honors, moral qualities, natural 
objects, heraldic charges, periods of time, 
oaths, etc. The detailed, documented informa- 
tion is arranged by topic in 25 chapters on 
provincialisms, puns, corruptions, Scottish 
and Irish surnames, the Anglo-Saxon period, 
the Norman Conquest, and so on. 

VERBATIM Price: $39.00 / £24.75* [070107] 


Ludus Patronymicus: Or, The Etymolo- 

gy of Curious Surnames, Richard Stephen 
Charnock, xvi + 166pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published (London) 
1868]. 
An analytical dictionary of 4,000 names 
slurred by ignorance, malice, or merely the 
passage of time into unseemly or unusual 
forms. The work is complete with etymolo- 
gies, cross-references, and a “Select List of 
Peculiar Surnames.” 


VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £20.00* [070108] 


Pseudonyms and Nicknames Dictionary, 
Jennifer Mossman, Editor, 995pp., Gale Re- 
search Company, 1982. 

For anyone interested in assumed names, this 
dictionary uncovers 50,000 pseudonyms and 
nicknames used by 40,000 real persons. In 
addition to pseudonyms and nicknames, the 
work lists stage names, aliases, and other types 
of assumed names. Authors, entertainers, and 
athletes account for about 95 per cent of the 
entries, with emphasis on 20th-century 
figures. 

VERBATIM Price: $175.00 / £116.0* [070110] 


Dictionary of Names, Nicknames, and 
Surnames Of Persons, Places and Things, 


Edward Latham, viii + 334pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1904]. 

Presents approximately 4,000 entries dealing 
with the odds and ends of history, literature, 
the arts, politics, and nomenclature. This 
intriguing work serves as a supplement to 
regular dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
Latham provides derivations for the names of 
people, cities, taverns, monuments, acts of 
parliament, treaties, battles, guns, moons, con- 
spiracies, diamonds, animals, sects, etc. 
VERBATIM Price: $39.00 / £24.75* [070112] 


A Glossary of Dialectical Place-Nomen- 
clature, To Which is Appended a List of 
Family Surnames Pronounced Differently 
from What the Spelling Suggests. Robert 
Charles Hope, 2nd Edition, xii + 158pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1883]. 

This is a pronouncing dictionary of English 
town and village names, the most important 
river names, and often mispronounced 
surnames. | | 
VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £20.00* [070113] 


Naming Names, Stories of Pseudonyms and 
Name Changes with a Who’s Who, Adrian 
Room, ix + 349pp., Routledge & Kegan Paul 
(U.K.), McFarland & Company (U.S.), 1981. 


Adrian Room has taken a hard look at the 
techniques and rationales of pseudonymy. 
Following “Name Stories,” which is, itself, 
interesting reading, come useful sections 
called “Unsuitable Names,” “Foreign to Eng- 
lish,” “Multiple Pseudonyms,” “Male to Fe- 
male,” etc.—some 40 in all; more than 100 
pages are devoted to the Who's Who section. 
Bookshop Price: $25.95 / £8.95 


VERBATIM Price: $20.75 / £8.95 [070116] 


Special Subjects 
Architecture 


A Dictionary of Architecture and Build- 
ing: Biographical, Historical, and Descrip- 
tive, Russell Sturgis, 1,856pp. (3 Vols.), 
Illustrated, Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (New York) 1902]. 

“The standard dictionary in English, in spite 
of its age.” —Winchell. 

With about 18,500 articles dealing with all 
aspects of the subject, this dictionary ranks as 
the most comprehensive, useful work of its 
kind. More than 65 American and foreign 
authorities contributed articles on special 
subjects. 

VERBATIM Price: $83.00 / £55.00* [080201] 


Environment 


Glossary of Environmental Terms (Ter- 
restrial), U.S. Army Natick Laboratories, 
149pp., Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published 1968]. 


An essential source of information for those in 
environmental research and engineering, this 


authoritative handbook offers more than 2,000 
terms referring to “environments on the land 
surfaces of the earth and adjacent portions of 
the oceans and lower atmosphere that have 
direct effect on surface conditions.” Bibliogra- 
phy includes more than 50 DOD publications 
and other official sources. 

VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £19.00* [080401] 


Geography 


Webster's New Geographical Dicitiona- 
ry, 1,408 pp., Merriam-Webster, 1983. eS 
More than 47,000 entries, 218 maps, 15,000 
cross references. Considering the mischief 
being done in parts of the world rarely (if ever) 
heard of before, how can you do without this 
compendium? An excellent companion to the 
Hammond Atlas [170101]. 

Bookshop Price: $19.95 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 [170102] 


Fine and Applied Arts 


Fine and Applied Art Terms Index, Laur- 
ence Urdang, Frank R. Abate, 752 pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1983. 

If you have any interest in or professional 
involvement with the fine or applied arts, you 
know how difficult it is to find a single work of 
reference that covers their terminology. Gen- 
eral dictionaries—even those that pretend to 
cover most or all of the English language—give 
those words and phrases short shrift. This 
Index of more than 150 sources—dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, auction catalogues, etc.—lists 
more than 75,000 citations for its 50,000 
entries. 7 : 


VERBATIM Price: $85.00 / £56.00* [082001] 


Medicine 


Mosby Medical © Nursing Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, ed., Helen Swallow, R.N., 
mgg. ed., xviii + 1484 pp., C. V. Mosby, 1983. 
A comprehensive, up-to-date dictionary with 
easily understood, explanatory definitions: A- 
Z, 1164 pp.; Color Atlas of Human Anatomy, 
Measurements, Symbols, and other appendi- 
ces add more than 300 pages, many in color. 
(AIDS too late for inclusion.) 

Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £11.85* 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £11.00* [081301] 


Military, Nautical, etc. 


Dictionary of Battles, Thomas Benfield 
Harbottle, vi + 298pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published (New York) 
1905]. 

This well-known standard lists participants, 
dates, results, and losses on each side for more 
than 1,800 land and sea engagements from the 
dawn of history to 1905. Battles are listed 
alphabetically and interesting or unusual as- 
pects are often provided. 


VERBATIM Price: $35.00 / £23.00* [080702] 


An Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Science 
and War, C. M. Beadnell, xviii + 293pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint Cees 
published (London) 1943]. 


A comprehensive, detailed dictionary focused 
on the practical and theoretical application of 
science to warfare. Replete with cross refer- 
ences and tables, the work also offers a list of 
abbreviations and a bibliography. 


VERBATIM Price: $39.00 / £24.75* [080703] 


Music 
See also new Oxford Companions at end of 
listings. 


The Dictionary of the Opera, Charles 
Osborne, 384 pp., Simon and Schuster, 1983. 


A handy reference covering 2,100 people, 
places, and operas, plot synopses of 570 
operas, and a wealth of other information. 


Bookshop Price: $22.95 


VERBATIM Price: $18.50 [080802 | 


The Dictionary of Composers and Their 
Music, Eric Gilder and June G. Port, 406pp., 
Facts On File, 1978. 


Facts On File were clever to pick up the rights 
to this important reference book when its 
original publisher evaporated. The first part of 
the book covers its subjects (composers) in 
alphabetical order; the second part lists musi- 
cal events chronologically, in chart form, so 
that contemporaries can be shown. All in all, a 
useful, concise guide that does not pretend to 
usurp any glory from the Harvard or Grove 
dictionary. 


Bookshop Price: $15.00 / 2 


VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £8.00* [080801] 


Politics 


Safire’s Political Dictionary, William 
Safire, xxx + 820pp., Index, Random House, 
1978. 


“Why did I have to wait until its third 
edition—the first was published in 1968— 
before I knew that such a work existed? How, 
often, before deciding, with some hesitation, 
to use a current political catchword of cliché, 
has one said to oneself, ‘I wonder how that 
originated, what its real meaning is (or was), 
and whether, if I knew, I would still be 
prepared to use it’? Well, now I shall consult 
Safire.” — Verbatim review by J. Enoch Powell, 
M.P. 


Bookshop Price: $17.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $14.50 / £9.75* [080951] 


Printing 


American Dictionary of Printing and 
: Bookmaking, Containing a History of These 
Arts in Europe and America, With Definitions 
of Technical Terms and Biographical Sketches, 
W. W. Pasko, Editor, 592pp., Illustrated, Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished 1894]. 

An essential addition to the library of anyone 
interested in any aspect of graphic design, 
typography, bookbinding, and related sub- 


jects, this valuable reference contains 
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thousands of terms dealing with machines, 
clubs and societies, types, terminology, histo- 
ry, techniques, and important persons associ- 
ated with printing. Profusely illustrated. 


VERBATIM Price: $39.00 / £26.00* [081001] 


The Printers’ Vocabulary, Charles Thomas 
Jacobi, viii + 164pp., Gale Research Compa- 
ny reprint [originally published (London) 
1888]. 

An invaluable documentation (from the sub- 
title): “... of some 2,500 Technical Terms, 
Phrases, Abbreviations, and Other Expres- 
sions Mostly Relating to Letterpress Printing, 
Many of Which Have Been in Use Since the 
Time of Caxton.” 


VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £20.00* [081002] 


Religion 


The Theosophical Glossary, H. P. Blavat- 
sky, iv + 389pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1892]. 
Compiled with the aid of noted authorities, 
the Glossary lists and defines more than 3,000 
principal Sanskrit, Pahlavi, Tibetan, Pali, 
Kabalistic, Gnostic, and Occult terms, names, 
and principles relevant to Theosophy, with 
information about their origins and histories. 
Biographies of important divinities and teach- 
ers are included. A fully documented work of 
value to those interested in Eastern philos- 
ophy, Occultism, and Theosophy. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £26.75* [081203] 


A Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Terms, Frederick George Lee, xl + 
452pp., Illustrated, Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1877]. 
About 6,000 terms, from abamurus (Med. 
Latin ‘a buttress’) to Zymite (Greek ‘a priest 
who celebrates with unleavened bread’), are 
concisely defined in dictionary (not encyclo- 
pedic) style. (A useful companion to A Dic- 
tionary of Ecclesiastical Terms, q.v.) 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £25.50* [081204] 


A Dictionary of Miracles, E. C. Brewer, 
xliv + 582pp., Illustrated, Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Phila- 
delphia) 1885]. 

Brewer, well known as the author of The 
Reader's Handbook, Dictionary of Phrase & 
Fable, and other fascinating works, compiled 
this definitive book on thaumaturgy and pro- 
vided it with a 40-page introduction covering 
ecclesiastic symbols, common instruments of 
torture (with illustrations), important dates of 
the church calendar, and other essential infor- 
mation. Index. 


VERBATIM Price: $44.00 / £28.00* [081206] 


Wines 
Hugh Johnsons’s Modern Encyclodpedia 


of Wine, Hugh Johnson, 544 pp., Simon and 


Schuster, 1983. Illustrated. 


A most comprehensive reference to the 7,000 
wines, vineyards, and winemakers of the 
world, including all the important information 
needed about the subject (except winos). 


More than 200 2-color drawings, maps, charts; 
16 4-color pp.,; index. 


Bookshop Price: $30.95 


VERBATIM Price: $25.00 [081401] 


Quotations 


Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, John Bart- 
lett, Iviii + 1,540pp., Little, Brown and 
Company, 1980. 

Everyone knows this basic, indispensable 
work. Now in a revised and enlarged 15th 
edition, this model for all books of the genre 
offers 2,500 more quotations than did the 14th 
edition, including pearls of wisdom from the 
lips of Stevie Wonder, Muhammad Ali, Mick 
Jagger, and other up-to-date makers of both 
good and bad taste. The excellent index (600 
pages long) allows the user to gain access to 
the wisdom of the ages. 


Bookshop Price: $29.95 / £17.00 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £16.00* [090101] 


Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Robert 
and Mary Collison, 408pp., Facts On File, 
1981. 


A selection of quotations from different lan- 
guages and cultures, topically arranged for 
access to an appropriate subject. Both the 
foreign version and the translation are given in 
each instance. Also contains an index of 
authors and their works. An interesting source 
for comparing national attitudes—e.g., Latin 
Proverb: Where laws prevail, there can the 
people prevail; Spanish Proverb: Laws, like 
the spider's web, catch the fly and let the 
hawk go free. 


Bookshop Price: $29.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £16.00* [090102] 


The Book of Days: A Miscellany of Popular 
Antiquities in Connection with the Calendar, 
Including Anecdote, Biography & History, 
Curiosities of Literature, and Oddities of 
Human Life and Character, Robert Cham- 
bers, 2 vols. viii + 840 pp., Illustrated, Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1862-64]. 

A feast of history, lore, and miscellanea, this 
standard work records matters connected 
with the Church Calendar, phenomena con- 
nected with the seasonal changes, folklore of 
the United Kingdom, notable events, anec- 
dotes connected with the days of the year, 
articles of popular archaeology, and curious 
and fugitive facts. 


VERBATIM Price: $103.00 / £66.00* [100102] 


Definitive Quotations, by John Ferguson, 
39pp., Verbatim, 1981. 

An entertaining and useful conversation-mak- 
er, which defines baseball as “A game which 
consists of tapping a ball with a piece of wood, 
then running like a lunatic,” and income tax as 
“Capital Punishment.” This book is sure to 
make you the envy of your friends and the life 
of any cocktail party. 

Bookshop Price: $2.95 / £1.50 paper 


VERBATIM Price: $2.35 / £1.20 [160103] 
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Miscellaneous 


Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, Ebenezer Cobham Brewer, revised by 
Ivor H. Evans, xvi + 1,175pp., Harper and 
Row, 1970. 


«ce 


... here is history, literature, romance, 
language—the miscellany, the flotsam and 
jetsam of civilization, neatly packaged and in 
alphabetical order ... Once you pick it up, 
you Il never want to put it down. ’— Verbatim. 


Indeed. This edition of one of our favorite 
books of all time has been updated somewhat, 
following the spirit, if not the letter, of 
Brewer's original concept. Much of the origi- 
nal has been retained, but, alas, much has 
been excised. The type is larger and easier to 
read than that of the original. 


Bookshop Price: $26.95 / £16.75 


VERBATIM Price: $21.60 / £14.50* [100104] 
Verbatim: Six years of VERBATIM complete 
(except for advertising); Index is cumulative 
for all volumes. 


Volumes I & IT, 250 pp., Verbatim, 1979 
[100108] 
Volumes HI & IV, 356 pp., Verbatim, 


1981 [100109] 
Volumes V & VI, 385 pp., Verbatim, 1981 
[100110] 
Index: Volumes I-VI, 128 pp., Verbatim, 
1981 [100111] 
Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £13.50 each 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £10.75 each 


Grammar 


A Grammar of the English Language, 
George O. Curme, Verbatim, 1978. 


Volume I: Parts of Speech, xii + 370pp. 
[110101] 


Volume II: Syntax, xv + 616pp. _[110102] 


New, more detailed Indexes. 

A comprehensive grammar giving detailed 
explanations of every nuance of grammar and 
usage. Thousands of examples, drawn from 
English writers from Beowulf to Hemingway, 
illustrate the history and development of 
English syntax in all its ramifications—right up 
to modern usage. In its fifth reprinting since 
1978. Alongside your dictionary, this is the 
only language reference book you'll ever need. 


Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £13.50 each 
/ $40.00 / £27.00 both 
[see above] 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £10.75 each 
$32.00 / £21.50 both 
[110103] 


Dictionaries 


The Cambridge-Eichborn German Dic- 
tionary, Reinhardt von Eichborn, Volume I: 
English-German, 1163pp.; Volume II: Ger- 
man-English, 1399pp., Cambridge University 
Press, 1983. [8” * 11-4] 


Each volume contains 250,000 entries drawn 
from modern, up-to-date sources in econom- 
ics, business, finance, law, administration, 
transportation, and general language. An in- 
valuable aid to translators and others. 
Bookshop Price: Vol. I: $130.00 / £70.00 
Vol. II: $140.00 / £75.00 
VERBATIM Price: Vol. I: $104.00 / £70.00 
Vol. II: $112.00 / £75.00 


Both 
Vols.: $210.00 / £145.00 


[120119] 


Oxford Latin Dictionary, P. G. W. Glare, 
ed., 2126pp. Oxford University Press, 1982. 
“Far more than merely a modernized replace- 
ment for the Lewis and Short, the OLD is 
founded on a thorough-going re-evaluation of 
the ancient sources, all in the light of the past 
century’s significant scholarly advances and 
refinements in textual criticism, grammar, 
paleography, epigraphy, and, of course, lexi- 
cography. The principles of the OED have 
been employed. .. .”—VERBATIM, X, 1. 
Bookshop Price: $145.00 / £135.00 
VERBATIM Price: $130.00 / £135.00 [120120] 


Oxford Dictionary of English Etymolo- 
gy, C. T. Onions, et al., eds., xiv + 1024pp. 
Oxford University Press, 1982. 

“For those who cannot afford the OED and 
find the etymologies in college and una- 
bridged dictionaries inadequate, the ODEE is 
an ideal companion. ... About 24,000 basic 
etymologies are listed; with derivatives, more 
than 38,000 forms are treated.’ —VERBATIM, 
Ket. 

Bookshop Price: $45.00 / £21.00 


VERBATIM Price: $36.00 / £21.00 [120121] 


The Oxford English-Russian Dictionary, 
P. S. Falla, ed., 1,000pp., 1984. 

The latest! Paul Falla, an experienced transla- 
tor and linguist, brings his expert knowledge 
and inimitable Sprachgeftihl to this entirely 
new work. 70,000 words and phrases. 
Bookshop Price: $60.00 


VERBATIM Price: $51.00 [120123] 
The Oxford Russian-English Dictonary, 
Marcus Wheeler, ed., 2nd edition, 928pp., 
1984. 

A substantially revised version of the success- 
ful 1972 edition: 70,000 entries, many of them 
new or significantly changed. New Appendix 
of Geographical Names. 

Bookshop Price: $60.00 


VERBATIM Price: $51.00 [120124] 


The American Heritage Dictionary of 
the English Language, Second College 
Edition, 1568pp., Houghton Mifflin Compa- 
ny, 1982. “20,000 new words and meanings” 
“The revision necessary to maintain a diction- 
ary in these times of unprecedented language 
growth and change seems to have been well 


done, without sacrificing the pleasant reada- 
bility and defining style of the original.’— 
Verbatim, IX, 4. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 (thumb-indexed) 


VERBATIM Price: $11.95 / £8.00* [120116] 
Large-format (original) Edition 

Bookshop Price: $21.95 

VERBATIM Price: $17.55 / £11.75* [120117] 


The Second Barnhart Dictionary of New 
English, Clarence L. Barnhart, Sol Stein- 
metz, Robert K. Barnhart, xv + 520pp., 
Barnhart/ Harper and Row, 1980. 


“Anyone who already has a dictionary should 
have the SBD as an interpreter of what is 
going on in the English language. — Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £10.75* [120101] | 


Collins Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Laurence Urdang, Editorial Director, 
Patrick W. Hanks, Editor in Chief, xxv + 
1,690pp., Collins Publishers, 1979. 


The newest British English dictionary. A 
bestseller in England, where it sold hundreds 
of thousands of copies in its first year of 
publication. Anthony Burgess wrote: “This 
dictionary is very suitable for a writer trying 
to keep his English up-to-date. I have... 
found room for it on my desk. There it shall 
stay, except when I take it to bed to read.” 
—The Observer, 2 September 1979. 


Bookshop Price: £9.95 
VERBATIM Price: $20.00 [120102] 


The New York Times Everyday Reader's 
Dictionary of Misunderstood, Misused, 
Mispronounced Words, Laurence Urdang, 
377pp., New York Times Books, 1972. 


Actually, a dictionary of difficult words that 
one is very likely to encounter in everyday 
reading, not, as the title implies, a dictionary 
of usage. Technical, scientific, and specialized 
words have been kept at the minimum in 
selecting these words from newspapers and 
magazines. : 


Bookshop Price: $7.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $6.40 / £4.30* [120103] 


The Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language—The Unabridged 
Edition, Jess Stein, Editor in Chief, Laurence 
Urdang, Managing Editor, xxxii + 2,059pp., 
Random House, 1966. 

Contains more than 260,000 entries, two-way 
dictionaries of French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish, and an encyclopedic section that 
includes a chronology, an atlas, and a compre- 
hensive index of geographic places. Although 
somewhat dated, this is still regarded as one of 
the best dictionaries of English available (even 
if I do say so myself). 


Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $39.95 / £26.75* [120104] 


NO MINIMUM 
PURCHASE 


The Random House College Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, Editor in Chief, xxxii + 
1,560pp., Random House, 1975. 


This is an updated edition prepared under the 
direction of Jess Stein. The original College 
Edition, published in 1968, contained 160,000 
entries; this edition is said to contain 170,000. 
A highly serviceable desk dictionary abridged 
from the preceding book. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £10.00 


VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £8.00* [120105] 


Webster's Ninth New Collegiate Diction- 
ary, 1568pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1983. 
“11,000 new words and meanings” 


An updated version (containing “almost 
160,000 entries’) of the Eighth Edition, the 
Ninth will provide a useful replacement for 
the well-worn copy on your desk. Includes a 
revised, expanded Handbook of Style, the 
usual other features, and access to a Language 
Research Service, which offers to answer 


questions about individual words and 
expressions. 

Bookshop Price: $15.95 

VERBATIM Price: $12.80 / £8.00* [120118] 


Webster's New World Dictionary, Sec- 
ond College Edition, David B. Guralnik, 
Editor in Chief, 1,728pp., Simon and 
Schuster, 1977. 


Contains about 159,000 entries. This work has 
always been highly regarded for its coverage 
and treatment of slang and colloquial Ameri- 
can English—but not, of course, at the expense 
of solid treatment of the rest of the lexicon of 
English. It has been adopted as their diction- 
ary of first reference by The New York Times, 
Associated Press, and United Press 
International. 


Bookshop Price: $17.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $14.35 / £9.25* — [120107] 


Webster's Third New International Dic- 
tionary, Phillip B. Gove, Editor in Chief, 
Bosley Woolf, Managing Editor, 2,736pp., 
Merriam-Webster, 1961. 

This is the dictionary that caused a furor 
among purists, who termed it “too permis- 
sive’ and scored it for being “descriptive.” 
Actually, it was not descriptive enough, for it 
failed to record accurately the way people feel 
(or felt in the 1950s) about four-letter words, 
usage, and other lexical matters to which other 
dictionaries pay such careful attention. Its 
main shortcoming, however, is its Byzantine 
defining technique and arrangement, which 
makes using it a painful chore. The pronuncia- 
tion system is about as arcane as can be. 
Current editions contain a supplement bound 
into the front where new words and senses are 
listed. Unfortunately, Merriam allowed the 
Second Edition to go out of print, so this is the 
only game in town, and everyone who wants 
460,000 entries in one volume is stuck with it. 


Bookshop Price: $69.95 / £75.00 
VERBATIM Price: $58.80 / £39.20* [120108] 


9,000 Words: A Supplement to Webster’s 
Third, 220pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1983. 


I should think that everything in this book 
(and a great deal more) is likely to be found in 
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the supplement bound into the front of Web- 
ster's Third; but for those who have an older 
edition of the latter, this will provide some of 
the new words and senses that entered the 
language between about 1960 and 1983 (al- 
lowing for press schedules). 


Bookshop Price: $10.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $8.75 / £6.00* [120109] 


Oxford English Dictionary, James A. H. 
Murray, Editor, 12 volumes, xxiv + 
15,022pp.; Supplement, vi + 867 pp., Oxford 
University Press, 1933. 


These thirteen volumes contain the entire 
scholarship of English lexicography up till 
1933. Contrary to popular belief, the OED 
does not contain all of the words of the 
language: vast areas of science and technolo- 
gy have been omitted. Nonetheless, it survives 
as the greatest repository of information about 
the basic words of the language, providing 
millions of citations that give evidence of first 
use (rather than of the semantic/syntactic 
kinds of examples that appear in more modern 
dictionaries). As a research source of informa- 
tion about English words, though not infalli- 
ble, it is indispensable. 


Bookshop Price: $850.00 / £475.00 
VERBATIM Price: $680.00 / £475.00 [120111] 


Leatherbound: 
Bookshop Price: $2100.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $1680.00 / £1150.00 
[120122] 


Oxford English Dictionary, James A. H. 
Murray, 2 volumes including Supplement, 
4,134pp., Oxford University Press, 1971. 


The same text as the preceding but photo- 
graphically reduced so that four pages of the 
regular edition appear on each page of this 
Compact Edition. It comes with a magnifying 
glass but, if your eyesight is normal (or if you 
are slightly myopic), it can be read without the 
glass. Two volumes are handier to use than 
thirteen if you need continual access for 
research. 


Bookshop Price: $175.00 / £105.00 
VERBATIM Price: $140.00 / £105.00 [120112] 


A Supplement to the OED 
Volume I: A-G, Robert W. Burchfield, Editor, 
xxii + 1,33lpp., Oxford University Press, 
re [120113] 
Volume II: H-N, Robert W. Burchfield, 
Editor, 1,300pp., Oxford University Press, 
1976. [120114] 
Volume III: O-Sez, Robert W. Burchfield, 
Editor, 1,380pp., Oxford University Press, 
1982. [120115] 
The basic OED was completed in 1928, after 
about 75 years of hard labor; the purpose of 
the original Supplement, published in 1933, 
was mainly to catch up with those earlier parts 
of the alphabet for which addenda of new 
words and senses were required and to update 
scholarship. The Supplements offered here 
contain new words, senses, and scholarship 
that have surfaced since the 1930s as well as 
the A-N material originally published in the 
1933 Supplement. The influence of Americans 


on the lexicon of English is reflected in these 
addenda more so than in the earlier volumes, 
but scientific and technical terms are still 
given short shrift. 


Volume I, If & Til: 
Bookshop Price: $125.00 / £66.00 each 


VERBATIM Price: $100.00 / £66.00 each 
[120113, 120114, 120115] 


Synonyms 


The Synonym Finder, Revised under the 
direction of Laurence Urdang, 1,361pp., Ro- 
dale Press, 1979. 
This is a dictionary of synonyms, with sense 
discriminations carefully separated, special- 
ized senses and various levels of usage labeled, 
and with idioms and expressions listed. It 
contains almost 1,250,000 words, more than 
all other major synonym dictionaries and 
thesauruses combined. Available in two 
editions. 
Bookshop Price: Am. Ed. $19.95 
Br. Ed. £14.95 
VERBATIM Price: Am. Ed. $16.00* / £10.75* 
[130101] 
Br. Ed. $26.00 / £14.95t 
[130102] 


Frequency 


Word Frequencies of Spoken American 
English, Hartvig Dahl, xii + 348pp., Verba- 
tim, 1980. 

A specialized work for linguists, teachers, and 
editors working with controlled vocabulary 
materials, this comprises the most modern 
research available on spoken English. More- 
over, it is based on the largest corpus 
(1,000,000 words) yet examined, drawn from 
30 sample speakers in eight U.S. cities. 


Bookshop Price: (Not available in 
bookshops) 
VERBATIM Price: $50.00 / £33.50 [140101] 


Biography 


Webster's Biographical Dictionary, 
1697pp., Merriam-Webster, 1976. 

The biographical entries that once could be 
found in a supplementary section of the 
Second New International are now collected 
in this volume, which contains some 40,000 
entries consisting of all of the basic informa- 
tion and concise biographies. 


Bookshop Price: $18.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $15.15 / £9.50* 


Atlas 


Hammond Medallion World Atlas, 
672pp., Hammond, 1982. 


“,..complete and thorough. It contains 192 
pages of foreign and world maps,... 128 
pages of state maps, ...a 48-page section of 
Bible lands, a 48-page history atlas, [and] a 64- 
page American history atlas.... [There are] 


[150101] 


— 
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100,000 entries in the A-Z index and 48,000 in 
individual map indexes.’’—VERBATIM, IX, 3. 


Bookshop Price: $60.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $45.00 / £30.00 [170101] 


Oxford Companions 


Published for decades by Oxford University 
Press, this series, which is continually revised 
and supplemented, continues to be one of the 
finest in the English language. We are pleased 
to offer a selection of useful additions to any 
library. 


The Oxford Companion to Children’s 
Literature, Humphrey Carpenter and Mari 
Prichard, 500pp., 1984. 


About 2,000 entries (including 900 biogra- 
phies of authors, artists, printers, and publish- 
ers) covering everything from fairy tales, 
folklore, school stories, dime novels to science 
fiction, cartoons, comic strips, radio, and 
television. American and British literature are 
included. 


Bookshop Price: $35.00 
VERBATIM Price: $28.00 [200101] 


The Oxford Companion to American 
Literature. James D. Hart, 5th edition, 
950pp., 1983. 


Take-A- Walk 


First published more than 40 years ago, more 
than 200,000 copies of previous editions have 
been sold. Some 250 authors have been added, 
and almost 600 entries have been revised. 
Thorough cross references and a chronological 
index. 


Bookshop Price: $49.95. | 
VERBATIM Price: $40.00 [200102] 


The Oxford Companion to the Theatre, 
Phyllis Hartnoll, ed., 4th edition, photos, 12 
line drawings, 1983. 


In addition to the extensive cross references, a 
bibliography is included. More than 2,000 
years of theater, from Greek tragedy, through 
Commedia dell’Arte, to Tom Stoppard. Indis- 
pensable to theater-lovers.  _ 


Bookshop Price: $49.95 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 [200103] 


The Oxford Companion to Canadian 
Literature, William Toye, ed., 864pp., 1984. 


A comprehensive, sensitive survey of Canadi- 
an letters, drama, writers, magazines—in more 
than 750 entries compiled by 195 scholars 
throughout Canada. 

Bookshop Price: $49.95 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 [200104] 


The Oxford Companion to Music, Percy 
A. Scholes, rev. and ed. by John Owen Ward, 
1248pp., 180 plates, 1970. 


Library Journal has called it “The finest single- 
volume reference in music.” We have used 
this edition for 15 years and find it the most 
comprehensive one-volume work on_ the 
subject. 


Bookshop Price: $39.95 
VERBATIM Price: $34.00 [200105] 


The New Oxford Companion to Music, 
Denis Arnold, ed., 2181pp. (2 vols.), 1983. 


A truly thorough work, with 6,500 entries and 
1,000 illustrations, including many music 
examples. 


Bookshop Price: $95.00 
VERBATIM Price: $80.00 [200106] 


The Oxford Companion to Ships and the 
Sea, Peter K. Kemp, ed., 980pp., 1976. 


A history of the seafaring world, containing 
more than 3,700 entries and more than 400 
illustrations. 


Bookshop Price: $39.95 


VERBATIM Price: $33.00 [200107] 


Words for walking: a walker’s cassette guide that treats the streets of a city the way a museum 
cassette guide treats works of art. These innovative guides, interesting and useful for natives as 
well as tourists, have been carefully researched and offer not only current information but 
history, anecdotes, and other valuable data about the places visited. Each is packaged with a 
detailed street map. An ideal way to show a visitor around the city. 


Across the Brooklyn Bridge - An Engineered Work of Art 


Severance Park and Those Revolting Americans - 


National Historical Park 
New York’s Markets: Food/Commodities/ Financial - From the World Trade Center 


to Bowling Green 


300007 


Philadelphia’s Independence 


300008 


300012 


Manhattan’s Expanding Waistline and Sea Portliness - From the Customs House to 
South St. Seaport Museum 


New York’s Power Structure: Wind/Steam/Electricity - From South Street to the 


World Trade Center 


Retail Price: $9.95 + $2.00 shipping/handling 


VERBATIM Price: All five cassettes: 
Any four cassettes: 


$42.00 
34.00 


Any three cassettes: 26.00 


Any two cassettes: 
Any one cassette: 


17.50 
9.50 


300034 


300056 


*If delivered outside of the U.S.A., add $1.00 or 50 pence. 
tif delivered outside of Europe, please add $1.00 or 50 pence. 
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Never polite,never gentle, 
never nice, and never dull. 


and otheraffronts from the 
UNDERGROUND GRAMMARIAN 


RICHARD MITCHELL 


*That’s how one reader described Richard “If others could offer as much insight into poli- 
Mitchell and The Underground Grammanan, tics and economics as Richard Mitchell does 
the journal which has earned hima reputation into education, we might find the path to 

as one of America’s most trenchant critics of world peace and prosperity.’ —Bob Verdun 
muzzy thinking, sloppy writing, and the 

bureaucrats and “educators” who perpetuate ‘“The clear and proper use of our great 

them. This new collection of essays finds him language is a moral and political matter. 


at the top of his pretense-shattering form, Mr. Mitchell understands this. He also knows 
“not only enlightening, but thoroughly how to cast his polemics and ironies in witty, 
enjoyable.’—Lois De Bakey elegant English. Long live the Underground 


Grammarian!”—Clifton Fadiman 


Illustrated, at bookstores now 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
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Comparatively Speaking 


Shelley Saltzman 
New York, New York 


Hz met disaster when preparing my first apple pie, I 
took exception to the saying “easy as pie.” “Says who?” I 
countered. 

“Says I,” said my husband who finds me cute as a button 
when I’m angry. 

“You're high as a kite,” I accused. 

“Not I, I'm as good as gold.” In anguish, I shouted “You're 
driving me nuts. In moments I'll be crazy as a loon.” 

“What the hell is a loon, anyhow?” 

“I don’t know, it’s just an American saying.” 

“As American as apple pie?” 

“Yes, and often right as rain.” 

“But not always, dear. Remember what your brother Tony 
said about my cousin Dolores when we tried to set them up in 
order to keep the prune business in the family?” 

“How could I forget? He said that she was big as a house, 
flat as a board, and tough as nails.” 

“He's so unfair, she has quite a few nice qualities. For 
instance, her voice is as smooth as silk, she’s quiet as a mouse, 
and as gentle as a lamb. She always kept her room neat as a 
pin. 

“Dear, she’s also mad as a hatter.”’ 

“Well, let’s not discuss it. Could you get me a drink of 
prune juice? My throat’s as dry as a bone.” 

“You always keep me busy as a bee.” I said, and handing 
him his drink, I added, “I guess it’s an understandable opinion 
coming from your brother who is handsome as a prince, and fit 
as a fiddle, but whose outpourings of affection are as phony as 
a three-dollar bill.” 

“Queer as a three-dollar bill,” said my husband. 

Tony? Gay? 

“Sure as shootin’,” said my mate. 

“I always thought he was straight as an arrow and as pure 
as the driven snow.” 

“Well, your idea of him is clear as mud and your mores as 
old as the hills. The fact that he’s homosexual is as plain as the 
nose on your face.” 

Since I always knew my husband didn’t like my nose, I 
became as silent as a corpse. The only sound heard was that of 
my canary, proud as a peacock, singing away in his gilded 
cage. I knew he was as happy as a lark, although I realized he 
was not as free as a bird. 

I was not to be consoled. I phoned Tony: “Come over, I 
want to talk to you.” 

“Tll be there quick as a wink.” 

“You willP But you're always slow as molasses. Are you 
going to drive quick as a bunny?” 

“Of course I am. I own a Rabbit, don’t I?” 

“Oh Tony, you're quick as a whip.” 

As I hung up the phone, I informed my husband that 
there was no more static on the line and that I could hear Tony 
clear as a bell. With that, the doorbell rang. Opening the door, 
my husband responded, “And I see him clear as day. Come in, 
Tony.” 

“How are you, Tony?” I asked. 

“Cool as a moose, but twice as loose,” he replied. “And 
you?” | 

“Oh, I’m loose as a goose and Herb is as cool as a 
cucumber. ” 

“You know, it’s hot as hell out there,’ he said. “But it’s 


cold as ice in here,” replied Herb, lowering the thermostat on 
the air conditioner. 

“What’s up?” asked Tony. 

“I want to discuss Dolores with you.” He blushed red as a 
beet. “What’s to discuss? She’s ugly as sin.” 

“Not true, Tony. She’s pretty as a picture,” I stated. 

“She’s fat as a cow.” 

“Come on, she’s skinny as a rail.” 

“And light as a feather,” Herb added. 

“No! She’s heavy as lead and dull as dishwater.” 

“Oh! She’s sharp as a tack.” 

“And rich as Croesus,” I added. 

“What? She’s poor as a church mouse.” 

“She's a good woman and good women are as rare as hens’ 
teeth, 

“Women like that are as common as dirt.” 

“Now, now, with her you'll be as happy as a clam,” piped 
Herb. 

Our arguing lasted late into the evening. Outside it was as 
black as coal. Inside it was as dark as night. Herb and I were 
worn out. He was as white as a sheet and I was as pale as a 
ghost. “Come on, Sweetie, let’s go to bed. Tomorrow we'll be 
good as new, and convincing Tony will be as easy as one, two, 
three.” As if he were counting sheep, I fell immediately to 
sleep. It had been a comparatively long day. 


Gh 
A Special Gift of Words 


Maurice Sagoff 
Acton, Massachusetts 


he poet Paul Valéry gave it a name: vers donné—a poetic 
expression that comes wafting in like a gift out of the 
blue, presenting the writer with a perfect opening line for a 
lyric. I have received such a gift once or twice in my life. I can 
also attest to the phenomenon of a rime donné—a single word 
that is not only the perfect rhyme to finish a couplet, but is in 
fact the only word in the entire language which could serve 
this purpose. This does not refer to “made up” rhymes which 
some poets have resorted to when the gift of the Muses failed 
to arrive. Thus, Poe in Ulalume: 
The skies they were ashen and sober; 
The leaves they were crispéd and sere... 
It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber. .. 


Poe, it appears, found a rime donné in “sober” to rhyme with 
“October”; but he needed one more rhyme-word to round out 
the image, and since it did not come wafting in over his study 
door he created a fictitious “dim lake of Auber.” Not the real 
thing, but it worked. Robert Browning also did not wait for the 
gift but concocted his own outrageous rhymes: Congo/let’s on 
go; capsule/perhaps youll; and dozens more. These are not, I 
think, what Valéry had in mind. 

To cite some legitimate examples: a 19th-century poet 
whose name I cannot recall evoked a peaceful evening mood 
with these beginning lines: 

The sun sinks ‘neath the ridge 

And the usual evening midge 

Is settled on the bridge 

Of my nose... 


Note that the three rhyming words are virtually the only 
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“-idge” trio that one could possibly adduce. A triple gift! 

Again, in the light-verse category, I might give an example 
of my own. I was writing a few clerihews—those four-liners 
that start with a famous name and go on to say something 
insightful about the person named—just at the time when 
da Vinci’s Mona Lisa was being exhibited at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York (on loan from the Louvre). It was 
well guarded by security agents and was stared at by thousands 
of viewers daily. I started my clerihew 


Mona Lisa— 


then came to a dead stop. 
I could think of no exact rhyme. “Teaser,” “pleaser,” etc., are 
not true rhymes. I was about to give up when the rime donné 
flashed on my mind as if out of a conjuror’s box. 


Mona Lisa, 
Here on a special visa— 


The rest followed easily: 


Guarded by FBI and Sidreté agents all the while, 
Still managed a little smile. 


Another instance: while “shrinking” seventy classics of 
literature and transmuting them into verse for a paperback 
called Shrinklits, I tackled Walden by Thoreau. The exercise 
called for drastic verbal economy while preserving the sense of 
the original. Here is the beginning of the “shrinklit”: 


Beyond mere goods 

The pond, the woods; 

Live there as I 

And simplify. . . 

(it runs on for several more lines). 
Knowing Thoreau’s aversion to commercialism and his reasons 
for going to the Walden area, I was obliged at the outset to find 
a rhyme for “woods.” As you observe, the gift-word arrived in 
the first line. 

This phenomenon makes no class distinctions. It may be 
found in the lowliest ditty, as one song-writer discovered while 
composing lyrics for “The Bearded Lady,” a barber-shop 
melody some readers may recall. It begins 

I love the bearded lady ‘cause her whiskers tickle so, 

Her whiskers make me prickle from my head down to 

my toe, 
Now the lyricist wanted to employ the word “passionate” but 
that appeared impossible to rhyme, except for the inspiration 
of the donne: 

The kiss with the mustache in it! 

No wonder I’m so passionate .. . etc. 

Ogden Nash must have been on excellent terms with the 
Muse in this particular. A striking example is his brief but 
pungent observation, entitled (I quote from memory) “Lines to 
a Baby’s Bottom”: 

A little talcum 

Is always walcum. 

It may be questioned whether Valéry would have admitted 
the last two specimens as qualifiers. I leave the judgment up to 
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“Poles salute underground.” [From a headline in the 
Chicago Tribune, December 5, 1983, Sec. 1, p. 14. Submitted 
by Roseanna Mueller, La Grange, Illinois.] 


Announcing 


A SPECIAL, LIMITED OFFER FOR 
VERBATIM READERS ONLY:* 


Order two subscriptions to VERBATIM at $10 each, 
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each additional subscription can be purchased for 

just $8. 


Conditions: 1. Offer good only on orders received 
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2. No cancellations or refunds. 
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VERBATIM Special Offer 
P. O. Box 668 
Essex, CT 06426, USA 


*This offer does not apply to agents or bookshops. It does 
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“Visitors in Burlington’s City Hall may be in for a surprise 
when they want to go to the public bathrooms on the first floor. 
The bathrooms have been closed to the public during the day 
because of repeated abuse of them by a small group of vandals. 
... The bathrooms will be open for public meetings, such as 
the aldermen, Planning Commission and Finance Board.” 
[From the Burlington (Vermont) Free Press, March, 1984. 
Submitted by Alain Guilloton, New York City.] 
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In Honor of the Occasion 


Clifton Brock 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


- east-central North Carolina, heading in a southwesterly 
direction out of Chapel Hill, you can drive over back- 
country roads through an area which has remained surprisingly 
rural. The terrain is that slowly rolling kind found along the 
fringes of the Piedmont plateau, with plenty of hills, but which 
only a sailor would call mountainous. In areas where the soil 
was more hospitable, this kind of country can be bountiful. But 
around here the advancing icecaps slowed and dumped too 
much rock. Centuries of erosion carried off most of the topsoil, 
and now the pines and hardwoods struggle on almost equal 
terms, with neither doing well. The land was never much for 
farming, and by the 1950s, depressions, wars, and the pull of 
the city had drained it of population. The Piedmont rivers, 
which had attracted 19th-century textile mills with their water 
power, are too far away, and those man-made rivers of 
concrete, the Interstate highways, also have by-passed it. Today 
the area consists mostly of deserted farms, with only an 
occasional mobile home or brick ranch house to indicate the 
flight back to the land of furniture and textile workers from the 
surrounding but distant towns of Asheboro, Pittsboro, and 
Greensboro. 


The region did enjoy a brief prosperity in the late 1800s. 
Some early geological accident deposited there the precise mix 
of clay and minerals needed for pottery making, and around 
the turn of the century—before liquor became commercialized 
and bottled—it was a center for producing and exporting 
whiskey jugs. A few potters still survive and in recent years 
have enjoyed a modest revival, based on the carriage trade 
from Chapel Hill, Raleigh, and other urban areas, plus the 
occasional Yankee tourist who has read about the potters and 
goes out of his way to find them: They have not adjusted well 
to this new market. Most stubbornly persist in making useful 
objects, don’t much care if you buy or not, and—if they come 
to trust you—not only will sell you a jug but will arrange to 
have it filled for you. 


Other than the potters, there is not much there. You can 
drive through the area undisturbed except for the occasional 
teenager testing his engine and skills. Today the principal 
export is first-class stock-car racers. 


GRISWOLD INN 


Serving Neighbors and Travelers for Two Centuries 
LUNCHEON AND DINNER DAILY 
FAMOUS HUNT BREAKFAST SUNDAY 
OVERNIGHT ACCOMMODATIONS 
FINE ENGLISH SPOKEN 


ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 203-767-0991 
Master Charge 


American Express 


We have come to know and love that country, but several 
years ago my wife and I were making our first exploration 
there. We were partly trying to search out the potters, but 
mostly we were celebrating a day away from work and kids, 
just driving around leisurely and aimlessly, keeping cool with a 
nice wine. Somewhere south of Asheboro we came upon a 


_ small place, not even a crossroads, with just a house, a country 


church, and a gas station. I slowed down to accommodate a 
passing dog, looked up and saw a highway sign reading 
“Whynot.” After all the “boros,” each dutifully and dully 
named for long-forgotten generals and statesmen, at least this 
was something different. We laughed and puzzled a bit about it 
as I drove on, turned right, and headed down an even smaller 
country road. Shortly we came to another place, this time a 
crossroads with a stop sign, a store, and a farmhouse off in the 
distance. Eunice, already a little loose and giggly from the 
wine, let out a whoop and pointed up to another sign, which 
read “Erect.” We sat there awhile, laughing and speculating 
over the naiveté of the locals. I turned left, and as we headed 
north we began passing other crossroads, with signs pointing 
back down the road and reading “Erect 2,” “Erect 5,” “Erect 
7,” etc. Eunice was holding both hands out, slowly spreading 
them apart as we passed the signs, letting her eyes go wider 
and wider, and making ribald comments. Somewhere along 
there she gave me a meaningful look and grin, shrugged, and 
asked “Why not?” 

When we returned to the car and continued on down the 
road, we came shortly to another crossroads, this one a little 
larger, with two stores, a small branch bank, and _ several 
houses. 

Its name was “Climax.” — 

After several more trips down that way I became curious 
about the names. And I can tell you that no one knows how 
those names arose. Neither the most learned historians of the 
state university, nor its most diligent librarians, nor the region’s 
sharpest journalists have been able to discover their true 
origins. | 
The major newspapers of the state periodically run stories 
on the odd and sometimes suggestive place-names which dot 
the map of North Carolina—Ad Valorem, Vengeance, Bear 
Wallow Ball, Shoofly, Loafers’ Glory, Charlie’s Bunion, Hearts- 
ease, Huggin’s Hell, Bottom, Hasty, French Broad, etc. They 
almost always include Whynot but seldom mention Erect and 
Climax, much less indicate that they are all located within a 
few miles of each other. The state gazetteer, which must strive 
for completeness and is used in the public schools, has some 
explanations which you may believe if you wish. We are told 
there that Whynot got its name when the people around there 
were required to name their settlement for postal purposes, got 
together one day, but could not reach agreement. Everyone 
kept saying “Why not name it this,” or “Why not name it 
that,” and so they named it Whynot. The name of Erect, so the 
book says, “was suggested to the post office department in the 
1870s by C. M. Tyson, local merchant, to compliment the 
posture of his neighbor, Tom Bray.” Climax was so named “for 
its location on high ground.” 


There are no early records regarding Whynot. It is said 
that this version of its origin was passed along over generations 
as part of the local folklore, and it makes a quaint story. In his 
Names on the Land; a historical account of place-naming in 
the United States, however, George R. Stewart notes that “the 
same type of story turns up in various regions” and that “there 
once was a Whynot in North Carolina, and there is still a 
Whynot in Nebraska.” The one in North Carolina is still there, 
too, though it no longer has a post office, and postal names 
formed the basis for Stewart’s book. Stewart does not mention 
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Erect or Climax, but there are some manuscript records in the 
University of North Carolina Library that conflict somewhat 
with the official version. From those, it appears that the 
merchant Tyson was the local wit, and something of a disrepu- 
table fellow, but that the name itself originated well before the 
1870s and that he probably just passed it along to the postal 
authorities when they designated his store as the post office and 
required him to name it. As for Climax, you can stand there, 
look both north and west, and see range after range of hills, all 
higher than Climax, climbing up to the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
which are visible on a clear day. 

I have a hunch about those names. Perhaps it is fanciful, 
but you be the judge. 

It is known that this area of North Carolina was settled in 
the mid 18th century by Scotsmen moving down the Great 
Wagon Road from Pennsylvania. They were a devout people 
whose church at that time was in a militant phase, eager to 
proselytize and keep the Church of England from spreading 
inland from the coast. They brought with them fire-breathing 
preachers, famed for their fundamentalist rhetoric, but some of 
whom nevertheless were not immune to at least one of the 
homeland’s weaknesses and were known to drink what the 
Indians called “firewater.” There are records that prove all this. 
The records also show that during this early time it was 
clergymen, not politicians or real-estate developers, who were 
called upon to christen places as well as babies. The place- 
names frequently reflected the hopes of their people, and that 
is why you see so many “New Hopes” and “Lebanons” and 
“Salems” scattered over the Southern countryside. 

I like to think that it was some magnificent old joker of a 
Calvinist circuit-rider who started out on his rounds one 
summer morning, picked up a pretty and willing passenger, 
dallied along the way, and named those places in honor of the 
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“Two Santa Barbara divers were trapped underwater 
when they got stuck in a crack while repairing the submerged 
face of Exchequer Dam in Mariposa County. ... A third diver, 
Jack Fonner, tied another rope around Rogers, and he was 
freed by several men pulling on it. A wench on a barge then 
had to be used to extract Thompson, who was submerged for 
three hours.” [From the Porterville, Cal., Recorder, May 19, 
1984, p. 11. Submitted by Ruth E. Smith, Porterville, 
California. | 


“No Hop Pickers, Travellers or People With Adverse 
Hairstyles.” [Sign on the door of an inn in Alton, Hampshire. 
Submitted by Thomas L. Bernard, Springfield, Massachusetts. | 


“Once or twice she had ridden the steamboat with Papa 
to Baltimore and walked among those glittering and swirling 
crowds holding Papa’s hand and gaping at the wonder of it.” 
[From Growing Up, by Russell Baker. Submitted by Joe 


Owens, New Paltz, New York, who comments, “It must’ve - 


‘been some hand.” 


““A Tale of Two Cities,’ 8 p.m., Ch. 7. Chris Sarandon 
stars in TV version of Victor Hugo’s classic French Revolution 
romantic adventure.” [From TV Week in The Boston Globe, 
June 10-16, 1984. Submitted by Robert Sinnott, Norwell, 
Massachusetts. | 


Rose Moles 


Lawrence Dugan 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


: "Re Moles” is a metaphor from the poem “Pied 
Beauty” by Gerard Manley Hopkins, and is the name 


that I give to memorable poetry—couplets, phrases, a word or 


two—that I first came across outside of the original poem. For 
instance, “...For rose-moles in all stipple upon trout that 
swim’; is Hopkins’ line, but I first heard the words “rose- 
moles” quoted by themselves. A professor at Temple University 
used them as an example of a beautiful metaphor, never giving © 
the rest of the line. He probably never gave the title of the 
poem, because it was several years before I found the words 
again, in “Pied Beauty.” 

In his biography, Adolf Hitler, John Toland groups several 
chapters about Hitler's diplomacy in the 1930s under the 
heading “War In Masquerade,” and opens with these lines 
from John Dryden. 


At least such subtle covenants shall be made 
Till peace itself is war in Masquerade. 


They are from Dryden’s “The Second Part of Absalom And 
Achitophel,” a long poem in heroic couplets using the Biblical 
story of Absalom’s revolt against his father, King David, as an 
allegory for the shaky state of political affairs in Restoration 
England. The lines refer, of course, to the use of diplomacy for 
warlike ends. Toland doesn’t cite the poem’s title, just the 
author, and it was three years before I read the complete 
poem. This is the usual form of the rose mole, a dramatic 
phrase, perhaps the author’s name, rarely a title, and never line 
numbers. 

James T. Farrell quotes A. E. Housman at the opening of 
his novel A World I Never Made. 


I, a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made. 


I was a high-school student when I read these lines and didn’t 
know about the battery of reference books like Bartlett's and 
Grangers Index To Poetry that can be useful in placing 
quotations. So every couple of months [d look up Farrell’s 
novel in the library, usually late in the afternoon, and reread 
Housman. I must have picked up A Shropshire Lad a hundred 
times, but never found the couplet until my sophomore year at 
Temple University, when Professor Richard Llwellyn, of the 
English department, told me that it came from “The Laws Of 
God, The Laws Of Man” in Last Poems. 

For obvious reasons the couplet is the form most likely to 
take a hold on us. The second line somehow strengthens the 
first, and if the thought moves us, we hold on to the rhythm 
even if we only remember a few words. 

The indirect rose mole can be the trickiest. I saw the film 
version of The Horse's Mouth, with Alec Guinness as Gulley 
Jimson, before I read Joyce Cary’s novel. At the end of the 
movie as he floats down the Thames on a houseboat, Guinness 
shouts: 

For there is good news yet to hear and fine things 


to be seen 
Before we go to Paradise by way of Kensal Green. 


When I read the novel the lines weren’t there. Eventually I 
found them, not in Blake, as I thought I would—he is quoted 
throughout the book—but as the last lines in Chesterton’s “The 
Rolling English Road,” one of GKC’s best poems. When I saw 
the film again I checked the credits and noticed that Guinness, | 
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along with playing Jimson, was listed as screenwriter. Chester- 
ton’s optimism is a deeper, more complex impulse than we 
often realize; Guinness understood that, and the lines fit 
perfectly the personality of a hard-working, slightly crazy, 
elderly English painter who, having been a success as a young 
painter, is now a flop as an older one. 3 

I still find it strange to think that I first read two of m 
favorite lines in American poetry in John Updike’s Bech: A 
Book. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God. 


I don’t know when I finally located them in Sidney Lanier’s 
beautiful ode about the South Carolina seashore, “The Marshes 
Of Glynn,” but I doubt that I've ever forgotten a word of 
them, and I owe a great debt to Updike’s funny book. 

The best-placed rose mole I’ve come across is at the top of 
Frank O’Connor’s short story, “The Long Road To Ummera.” 

Stay for me there. I will not fail 

to meet thee in that hollow vale. 


The lines are from Henry King’s 17th-century elegy, “The 
Exequy.” Here again I don’t know how I finally found the 
original poem, for O’Connor makes no attribution, not even the 
author. Somehow those lines seem to just float over his 
melancholy story about the death and burial of an old Irish 
woman. 

I have emphasized the couplet, but Keats used only one 
line on the dedication page of “Endymion,” his long poem 
“inscribed to the memory of Thomas Chatterton:” 


The stretched meter of an antique song. 


The thought of the early deaths of Keats and Chatterton, the 
unfinished quality of “Endymion,” and the bitter attacks of the 
Scottish critics on Keats gave the line such a haunting, 
complete meaning—a sort of finished fragment—that I almost 
wished not to know the author. I eventually saw the words 
attributed to Shakespeare in a critical piece on Keats. They are 
from Sonnet 17, and Keats substituted “the” at the beginning 
of the line for Shakespeare’s “and.” 

Poe insisted that poetry is a lyrical medium, that even 
great long poems like Paradise Lost are uneven, their beauty 
lying in wait between stretches of prosaic flatness. I suspect 
that most poetry readers would not agree with Poe’s theory, 
but in practice many of us push it farther: even within short 
poems we fix on a couple of lines that sum up a truth so easily 
that all modern philosophy seems the long road to a nearby 

lace. 
: Now can anybody help me with these lines? 


If I could say a thing or two, 
The Dutch have mighty things in view. 


I saw them a few months ago as a chapter heading in Sir 
Walter Scott’s St. Ronan’s Well. I not only cannot place them, 
but I have forgotten over which chapter in the novel they 
appear, so I might have misquoted them. They don't contain 
the concentrated feeling that you want on or just after the title 
page of your autobiography, but I can’t shake them loose. 


ca 
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“... Mr. Millhouse will bear the brunt of the failure. In 
1979, he bought majority control of the company’s stock, along 
with his mother.” [The Wall Street Journal, October 11, 1983. 
Submitted by Pamela Kay Stone, Beaverton, Oregon.] 


Primults or Protohysts 


Robert A. Fowkes 
New York University 


f we take the initial letter of an English word (which 

sometimes represents the initial sound, but not always) and 
place it at the end, we often get a different word having, of 
course, very little to do with the original. Sometimes the results 
are amusing to those of us sufficiently stunted intellectually to 
enjoy such nonsense. It may not be abundantly clear why 
anyone should indulge in this sort of tomfoolery, but in the 
days when Pig Latin flourished, the first step in forming the 
allopore was, while essentially phonetic, a process similar to the 
aberration being indulged in here. A swinified dice, e.g., would 
be something like ice-day. One hesitates to write Pig Latin, for 
it never achieved a kosher orthography. People ont-day ite- 
wray ig-pay atin-lay. Unlike words in Latina porcina, primults 
do not add an element; they merely put the first (prim-) 
element last (-ult). Protohyst is merely a Greek synonym. They 
are no respecters of phonetic shapes; the new orthographic 
form—the spelling—is everything. Thus the primult of dice is 
iced, which preserves quite a lot of the phonetic content, while 
the primult of heart is earth, which does violence to practically 
everything but the r (assuming it is present in one’s speech). 
Some other primults of moderate interest include: 


rave: aver ether: there saddle: addles 
spew: pews ewe: wee sharp: harps 
tar: art gelatin: elating tough: ought 
flea: leaf height: eighth trap: rapt 
kin: ink low: owl thin: hint 
ruse: user malar: alarm wane: anew 
drake: raked mite: item 

ebon: bone plum: lump 


The cheapest primults are those derived from words with 
initial s, because that letter is so frequent, both initially and 
finally, in English that we can find dozens of primults of such 
words almost without effort, for example: 


scream: creams shorn: horns spawn: pawn 


screw: crews sherd: herds spill: pills 
scud: cuds shovel: hovels spoke: pokes 
sewer: edges shoe: hoes spun: puns 
sewer: ewers shunt: hunts sputter: putters 
shade: Hades (with sink: inks stale: tales 
obviously no re- skid: kids start: tarts 
spect for the in- skill: kills stinker: tinkers 


tegrity of sh = s) slake: lakes 
share: hares slaughter: laughters 
ship: hips slumber: lumbers 
shook: hooks smother: mothers 


strumpet: trumpets 
swaddle: waddles 
swallow: wallows 
sword: words 


We could add to the list, but it is almost shamefully easy, 
despite some titillating overtones. 


Sometimes we can imagine a semantic link between a 
word and its primultimate twist, but the connection is usually | 
far-fetched. We may try to cope with Opec, and one may tire of 
stale tales. It would be pandering to start tarts. The pub rarely 
has a sale on ales. Yet evil is not too different from vile, and 
scat is a word for some cats. A swallowed plum may produce a 
lump. Along the Isar I sometimes have seen a sari. A ramble 
may well be enjoyed by an ambler. My hair resembles sedge 
around the edges; on top I must opt for a smoother simile. A 
classical shade is assigned a spot in Hades, and by its side, 
perhaps, is that of one slain on the Ides. Cattle may be shorn of 
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their horns. Don’t shoot everything that hoots; a low owl may 
be the victim. There is sparse likelihood of a class that parses 
these days. A smart shopper could look for marts in small 
malls. It takes spunk to stand up to punks. A stumble should be 
avoided by one who tumbles. Much wounding can be done by 
the sword of words. | 

Stingy primults can be formed from petty words like has, 
(ash), the (het), hug (ughl), sit (its), yam (Amy), two (wot), and 
the like. In rare cases a second primult can be formed, yielding 
a sequence of three barely or boringly connected words: 
Levi: evil: vile 
Ida: Dai: aid 
spa: pas: asp 


tea: eat: ate 
rave: aver: Vera 
eon: one: neo 


sera (pl. of serum): 

eras: rase 
side: Ides: Desi 
stern: terns: 

Ernst (?) 
But in these there is considerable cheating with names, etc. A 
sequence of four was not found. 

The first shall be last. Perhaps only a stinker tinkers like 

this with our sacred words. 


cao 
BIBLIOGR APHIA 


When Words Lose Their Meaning: Constitutions and 
Reconstitutions of Language, Character and Community. By 
James Boyd White. The University of Chicago Press, 1984. Pp. 
377. $25.00. 


James Boyd White holds three positions at the University 
of Michigan—professor of law and English as well as adjunct 
professor of classical studies—and he combines all three disci- 
plines in this extremely interesting, if somewhat esoteric, 
volume. What he characterizes as “a book of readings” is 
designed to be “a way of reading, a set of conceptions and 
questions and attitudes—a language of criticism, if you will— 
that the reader can learn, if he [she] chooses, and put to work 
in his [her] own life.” (Material in brackets supplied by this 
enlightened reviewer.) In other words, an eclectic how-to work 
that will appeal to all those who, like myself, daily deal in 
language as our primary substantive tool. 

It was Thucydides who, during the chaos created among 
Greek city states by the wearing Peloponnesian War, com- 
plained bitterly that, because of the conflict, words themselves 
had lost their meaning. White, building on this ancient observa- 
tion, promises early on that he intends to demonstrate “the 
ways in which words came to have their meanings and to hold 
or lose them and how they acquire new meanings, both in the 
individual mind and in the world.” This is just another way of 
saying that language is so inherently flexible that the same 
words or phrases in different mouths can convey intended 
meanings that are diametrically opposed to each other, very 
much like Mark Twain’s sectional preachers during the Civil 
War who called upon the same God to grace their respective 
armies with swift and glorious victory. 


To demonstrate his bedrock premise of the essential 
_untrustworthiness of language, the author, by a painstaking 
but, by no means, uninteresting, point by point analysis, takes 
apart the poetry of the Iliad, Thucydides’ History, Plato’s 
Gorgias, Swift’s Tale of a Tub, Johnson’s Rambler Essays, Jane 
Austen’s Emma, Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, the American Declaration of Independence and Consti- 
tution, and Chief Justice John Marshall’s remarkable opinion in 
McCulloch v. Maryland, the celebrated 1819 national bank 
case. The purpose behind the utilization of these widely 
variegated resources is, putting it somewhat more earthbound 


than does White, to illustrate that, in relying on language, we 
are pinning our hopes and reasonable expectations on sand so 
shifting that it will not support our collective weight. 
However, When Words Lose Their Meaning raises infi- 
nitely more questions than it answers, a fact that its author 
freely acknowledges. As he states in his Afterword, “I express 
the hope that this book has offered the reader a set of 
experiences that can serve as the material of allusion and 
reference, a ground on which to stand in looking at other texts, 
including those of his and her [he has finally conceded that 
females can read and write] own production.” But the rather 
pedantic close encounters he enjoys with the selected texts of 
his literary examples will hardly furnish the general reader with 
any practical guide to the uncertainties, perversions, and 
outright deceptions promoted by those who employ language to 
reach a particular result or convey a desired impression. 
Since, like White, I am a lawyer, I was most interested in 
his last chapter, Constituting a Culture of Argument, which is 
overoptimistically subtitled, The Possibilities of American Law. 
In it, employing the same techniques applied to his earlier 
analyses of the particular works of Homer, Swift, Austen, 
Burke, & Co., he picks apart the Declaration of Independence 
with a minuteness and a fervor which, if there is indeed an 
afterlife, will certainly have Thomas Jefferson whirling like a 
dervish in his Virginia grave. It will surprise many readers that 
this document, which most of us have always regarded as a 
heated call to arms, runs, according to White, by the tone of 
much of its language, “a temperature...of...nearly... 
Zero. 7 
Whenever Jefferson and his collaborators managed to 
surmount their mildness and gentility and hinted that there lay 
ahead text that would ring the tocsins and saddle the horses, 
the good professor declares, they immediately drew back with 
a phrase intended to mollify those who eschewed slogans that 
made the heart beat and the blood flow faster. For example, in 
the Declaration’s first sentence, the one beginning with the all 
too familiar phrase, “When in the course of human events,” the 
flamboyant reference to “the separate and equal station to 
which the Laws of Nature and Nature’s God” now entitled the 
rebellious colonials is quickly followed by the temporizing 
explanatory phrase, “a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation.” In Professor White’s analysis, 
this opening sentence “simply ‘declares’ that certain ‘causes’ 
have produced certain effects, and it does so with no more 
passionate motive than ‘a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind.’ ” 
While I found this type of verbal dissection fascinating to 
read as well as to ponder, I did not sense it to be much more 
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than stimulating table talk. The autopsy of a work of art—and 
the Declaration certainly qualifies as one—completely subli- 
mates its overall purpose and effect and reduces it to nothing 
more than a collection of vulnerable ingredients. As I read on, I 
kept being reminded of e. e. cummings’ wholly appropriate 
couplet: | 

as long as you and I have lips to kiss and sing with 

who cares if some one-eyed son-of-a-bitch invents an 

instrument to measure spring with 


The Declaration was conceived as a supremely political docu- 
ment, intended to provide a legal justification for revolution, 
inspire those who would have to fight it, and win as many 
supporters, foreign and domestic, as possible in the difficult 
days that undoubtedly lay ahead. 

Of course, White is not oblivious to the needs which the 
Declaration served. While describing what he calls the docu- 
ment’s “unstable constitution,’ he acknowledges that “[I]t 
creates in its ideal reader a resolve based on a sense of common 
identity, on the justice of the cause, and on necessity, and it 
does this enormously well.” Then, one might ask, of what 
earthly value was it to engage in the laboratory exercise of 
looking at every word and phrase through the semanticist’s 
superpowered microscope? Why not accept the instrument for 
what it so obviously was, an explanation of why revolution was 
the only possible course for the colonists and a stimulus to risk 
life and limb to make it a successful one? 

As one who spends a great deal of his waking time writing 
briefs or memoranda for lower and appellate courts, treatises 
which are designed to move those to whom they are addressed 
to my clients’ points of view, I am extremely sensitive to many 
of the author’s pungent observations on the use and effect of 
language. My criticism, if indeed my remarks reach that 
station, is that I do not believe that Professor White can fulfill 
the promise he makes to his prospective readers that his “book 
of readings” can be “put to work” in their own lives. That he 
will tickle and delight them is a given, but that he has created a 
useful tool with which to analyze the written (or spoken) word, 
I am not prepared to say. I will leave, as all reviewers, in the 
final analysis, must, the ultimate judgment to those who come 
to his book with their own degree of expectations. All that I 
can add is that I enjoyed it as one enjoys a completed house, 
but I would hardly regard it as capable of teaching me to wield 
the hammer, the saw, and the lathe necessary to bring the full 
edifice into being. To paraphrase one who rarely minced his 
words, if this be reason, make the most of it. 


William M. Kunstler 
Vice-President 
Center for Constitutional Rights 


oe 


The Power of Little Words, by John L. Beckley, 128pp., 
Economics Press, 1984. $14.95. : 


“Power” is right. “Economics” may be the misnomer of 
the year for a publisher pricing a book of about 35,000 words 
at fifteen dollars: that is heavy going even for these days. 

But my first suspicions were aroused by the author's first 
words (in the foreword, titled ““Hello!”): “This is not a book for 
scholars.” He seems to have got it wrong from the start, for if 
there is any group of writers (aside from the illiterati who 
produce much of the computer documentation these days) who 
are in dire need of instruction on the simplification of their 
writing, it is scholars. There are always exceptions, of course, 
but, as a group, scholars, whose main function must be to 
interpret some facet of the world’s myriad phenomena into 


terms that others can understand, seem to be extraordinarily 
successful at the exact opposite—obfuscation—and a few lessons 
in logic, in the straightforward clarification of ideas, and in 
basic language skills in expository writing ought to be a 
prerequisite for all academic degrees, especially the advanced 
degrees awarded to those who are likely to be the ones 
responsible for explaining the universe to others. 

Beckley, who turns out to be the founder of the Econom- 
ics Press, is not your man, I’m afraid. On pages 20 and 21, for 
starters, he presents two passages of writing, the one on the left 
“from an editorial that appeared in a business magazine,” the 
one on the right, his rewritten version “using somewhat simpler 
wordage’ : 


“This has been a time 
of grand visions for the 
economy—some optimistic, 
some pessimistic. We have 
heard proposals for 
‘reindustrialization.’ We 
have been told about 
structural shifts that are 
carrying us along to a 
service economy. We have 
heard of the death of basic 
industries—and of their 
renaissance. 

“Whatever school of 
thought we embrace, we 
can be misled about the 
essential truth of what is 
going on. Sweeping visions 
of what is happening tend 
to make us think that 
mystical laws of economics 
will shape the days 
ahead—that we should wait 


‘to see what is in store for 


us. 
“This has also been a 
time of criticism of 
American management, 
with much of the criticism 
coming from within its 
own ranks. Healthy self- 
analysis can be 
constructive. But, if we 
wallow in self-blame, the 
effort can be destructive to 
individual companies and 
to the nation.” 


“This has been a time 
of grand predictions for 
business—some good, some | 
bad. Some people propose 
rebuilding our basic 
industries. Others forecast 
a shift in emphasis from 
manufacturing products to 
delivering services— 
computer and 
communications services 
for example. We hear that 
basic radistiles are dying— 
then others report they're 
reviving. 

“Whatever school of 
thought we embrace, we 
can easily be misled. 
ee eee of 
what will happen tend to 
make us think that 
mystical laws of economics 
are shaping the days 
ahead. All we need do is 
wait and watch it take 
place. 

“American management 
has been criticized, with 
much of the criticism 
coming from its own 
ranks. That’s not bad—it’s 
good. But enough is 
enough. If we wallow in 
self-criticism, it can be bad 
for individual companies 
and the country as well.” 


The curious thing about the rewritten version is that 
although it is slightly different from the original, it isn’t simpler, 
and Beckley has done nothing that I can see to improve it. In 
fact, he has changed the tenses of the verbs to detract from the 
immediacy of the original message (“what will happen” for 
“what is happening’), has changed some words for the worse 
(substituting “predictions” for “visions”), and has distorted the 
sense of the original writer’s words (changing “we should wait 
to see what is in store for us” to “we need to wait and watch it 
take place’). The reader can make his own comparisons. 

But the book is a waste of time for other reasons. It would 
take a lot of persuading to convince me that people can learn 
to write simply and clearly without being subjected to a 
training program of some concentration over a period of (at 
least) several months; they should be required to write regu- 
larly thousands of words a week which would be edited by 
someone who knows not only what he is doing but how to 
teach it to others. There is no shortcut to learning how to write 
clearly (let alone well, much less artistically); it cannot be 
learned from a book of any kind, and anyone who suggests that 
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an aspiring writer can take a pill one day and wake up the 
following morning knowing how to write well is perpetrating a 
fraud. Another requirement of learning how to write is learning 
how to read, how to read critically, and how to understand. 
There may be some who are capable of writing well with little 
training, but they are geniuses, and we know how few of them 
there are. 

Laurence Urdang 


Lass 
From A to Zygoste 


for Yexing Readers 


Louis Phillips 
New York City 


ho compiled the first English language dictionary? The 

answer to that question is open to considerable dispute. 
Some standard reference works give the nod to Nathan Bailey 
who published his dictionary in 1721. I, however, harbor 
considerable fondness for Henry Cockeram who published his 
English dictionary in 1623. The title page of that work at least 
uses the words “English Dictionarie,’ and the alphabetical 
listing of words contains definitions of considerable charm. The 
title page of the 1623 edition reads: 


The English Dictionarie, or Interpreter of hard English 
Words—Enabling as well Ladies and Gentlewomen, 
young Schollers, Clarkes, Merchants, and also Strangers 
of any nation to the Understanding of the more diffi- 
cult authors already printed in our language, and the 
more speedy attaining of an elegant be of the 
English tongue, both in reading, speaking, and writing. 
Being a collection of the choisest words contained in 
the Table Alphabeticall and English Expositor, and of 
some thousands of words never published by any 
heretofor 


By H. C. Gent. 


Now what more from a dictionary can any reader want? Henry 
Cockeram designed his work to be published in three volumes. 
As he tells us in “A Premonition from the Author to the 
Reader,” 


First the method is plaine and easie, being alphabeti- 
cally, by which the capacity of the meanest may soon 
be inlightened. The first Booke hath the choisest words 
themselves now in use, wherewith our language is 
inriched and become so copious, to which words the 
common sense is annexed. The second Booke contains 
the vulgar words, which whensoever any desirous of a 
more curious explanation by a more refined and elegant 
speech shall a into, he shall there receive the exact 
and ample word to expresse the same: Wherein by the 
way let me pray thee to observe that I have also 
inserted (as occasion served) even the mocke-words 
which are ridiculously used in our language, that those 
who desire a generality of knowledge may not bee 
ignorant of the sense, even of the Justin termes, used 
by too many who study rather to bee heard speake, 
than to understand themselves. The last Booke is a 
recitall of severall persons, Gods and Goddesses, Giants 
and Devils, Monsters and Serpents, Birds and Beasts, 
Rivers, Fishes, Herbs, Stones, Trees, and the like, to 
the intent that the diligent learner may not pretend the 
defect of any helpe which may informe his heectrse or 
practice. 


In one sense, Book Three of Cockeram’s work is the great-great 
granddaddy of The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable by the 
Reverend E.. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. 


Gilbert Highet 
on Audio Cassettes! 


Before his death Gilbert Highet, the noted author 
and classical scholar, selected the 100 best and most 
enduring of his 283 radio broadcasts for distribution 
on audio cassettes. From this collection we are pleased 
to offer these gems that we think will be of especial 
interest to Verbatim readers. Each cassette is $10.95 
and includes two 15-minute presentations. The com- 
plete group of six cassettes is $49.50. Payment by 
institutional purchase order, personal check, or any 
major credit card. 


23323. A. The Language of Adam. What language did 
Adam speak to Eve? Why are human languages so different? 
Are they different attempts to solve the problem of naming 
things? B. Lifetime Labels. Most of us do not know what 
our own given names or surnames mean. This talk explains 
what meanings they have and how far they go back into 
history. 


23324. A. Name Into Word. A tawdry piece of jewelry 
was named after Saint Audrey: there are many more of 
these names, such as the warm cardigan and the delicious 
sandwich. They are explained in this talk. B. Changing 
Words. Words change their meanings all the time: for in- 
stance, a glamor girl used to be a girl who could read and 
write (she knew “grammar’’). Many such are discussed on 
this cassette. 


23325. A. Winged Words. Proverbs contain the wisdom 
of many different nations and groups. Usually no one knows 
who created them, but, once heard, they stick in the mind. 
How about the Russian proverb “Long hair, short brains?” 
B. The Anatomy of Slang. Slang words and slang phrases 
twist and deform ordinary language, but they make it livelier. 
Where do they come from? How are they invented” 


23326. A. Sense and Nonsense and B. Complete and 
Utter Nonsense. Some things which look sensible turn out 
to be crazy or non-sensical when we look at them more 
closely. What is the difference between sense, and almost- 
sense, and meta-sense, and nonsense, and what does it matter? 


23327. A. One Kind of Glory. This is a talk about the 
men and women who - although they themselves are for- 
gotten — said and wrote things which have been remembered 
forever. B. Tell Me a Story. Somerset Maugham said that 
the test of a good story was one that could be told to strangers — 
in a ship’s smoking room or a bar car in a train, and hold 
their attention. Here are three stories by unknown authors 
which prove that Maugham was right: they are all miniature 
masterpieces. 


23328. A. The Art of Invective. How to make a speech or 
write a newspaper piece that utterly crushes your opponent. 
B. A Bouquet of Poison Ivy. The art of parody: how to 
point out the ridiculous in speeches and poems and novels 
which are overblown and absurd: the needle point deflating 
the balloon. 
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We may not know much about the true character of the 
Gentleman Cockeram, but there is no doubt that he was a true 
lover of the English language—and of its quirks and peculiari- 
ties. And, if his “Premonition to the Reader,” is a typical 
example of the man’s style, we can also feel a lively and witty 
mind at work. In addition, he was certainly not given to any 
false modesty, for the opening pages of his work contain a 
number of verses praising himself. Nicholas Smith’s poem (one 
line short of being a sonnet), wherein the first letters of each 
line spell out (nearly) HENRIE COCKERAM, provides a choice 
example of a poet unraveling, in the labyrinth of fustian 
diction, a thick clew of vocabulary: 

To his very good friend, Master Henry Cockeram, on 

his Vocabulary 

He whose selfe love, or too ambitious spirit, 

E nvies or carpes at this thy Muses action, 

N ere let him live, or of a Muse once merit 

Regard or fame, but die in his detraction, 

Irrevocably plagu’d with Zoilan spight, 

Ere he once taste of Hellicons delight. 

C ould I, oh could I quintessence my skill, 

Or with Elixir truly alcumize, 

K meio with learning should instruct my quill 

E ffectually to praise thy Muses guise, 

R e-felling all the criticall disasters, 


A rem’ some captious, yet wise seemin 
M ade 


masters, 
y her curious eye, their owne distasters. 
NICHOLAS SMITH, 
Eques Auratus Encomiastes Posthumus. 


The Dictionary itself is very rare and very difficult to 
locate, but Book One is a delight for those readers in search of 
out-of-the way, obsolete, quirky and playful terms. One rainy 
afternoon, when I should have been cleaning out my closet, I 
decided to compile a list of choice morsels from Cockeram’s 
book. Definitions affixed to some of the more common words 
may surprise you, but, in any case, here are a few gleanings 
from 1623 to enliven your next conversation or your next 
Scrabble® game—whichever comes first. 
aconitum A poysonous herbe whereon Cerebus spued out 

his poyson when he was dragd out of Hell by Hercules. 
acromicke —_ Having long hair. 
adolescenturate —_ To play the boy, or foole. 
bandle —_ An Irish measure of two foot in length. 
bath —_ Ten Pottles in liquor. 
brachilogies Short speeches. 
caligation | Dimness of sight. 
callette =A lewd woman. 
curiositie More diligence than needs. 
cyrne A goblet to drink wine in. 
daffe =A coward. 
danist A _usurer. 
deboyst fellow A lewd scum of the earth. 
definition A declaration what a thing is. 
dicker —_ Ten hides of leather. 
didinie Twins. 
effacinate To bewitch. 
elephancie —_Leprosie. 
ephi A measure containing five pecks. 
etymologie = The true exposition of a word. 
fastigate To sharpen a thing upward. 
fenchmoneth — A Moneth (month) wherein Does doe Fawne. 

It begins about the Ninth of June, and continueth untill 

the Ninth of July, in which time it is not lawfull to hunt in 

any forrest without paying fees: which fee, for a paire of 
eeles is foure pence, and for Paniers two pence, which 
fee being once paid they may for that season freely passe. 
flammigerate To cast out flames. 
frondosous _—-Full of leaves. | 
galactopoton One that still drinks milk. 


glyciamerides Dainty meats. 

gymnasticke —A teacher of the wrastling sciences. 
haberdepoise =A pound weight of sixteen ounces. 

hamkin A pudding made upon a shoulder of mutton, all 


the flesh being first taken off. 

hide of land —_— Some say it is one hundred acres. 

hippoboton _—_A feeder of Horses. 

hirquiticke One part of fourteene yeeres of age, beginning 
to bee moved with Venus delights. 

ideall = A proper man. 

imberbiche Without a beard. 

intercourse Passing or sending one to another. 

interlucate = To cut boughs. 

jewife —_A_ gallows or gibbet. 

jub A bottle. 

Juorie The Elephant’s tooth. 

kab = Three Wine quarts. 


karos A drowsie disease in the head. 

kintall A hundred weight. 

lachanaopoll — Which selleth herbs, or herb market. 
lesses Dung of some ravenous beast, wolfe, or bear. 
lingle A shooe-makers threed. 

lurdein A clowne. 

lymphat To make mad. 

marches —_ Bounds lying betweene two countries. 
Marcian-moneth The moneth of March. 

massell To stammer. 

mastuprate — Dishonestly to touch one’s privities. 
monologie A long tale of little worth. 

mustricle A shooe-maker’s Last. 

notice Knowledge. 

noverca A mother-in-law. 

novercall Belonging to a step-mother. 

nullifidean One of no account or religion. 
obambulate To walke abroad. 

option Wishing. 


ovatike season The time when Hens lay. 
pact A bargain. 

pactolean sands —_ Golden sands. 
phlebotomie _Blood-letting. 

pioner An underminer in an armie. 
pupillate To cry like a peacock. 

pytillise To go on tiptoe. 

Quintilian moneth The moneth of July. 
racenation Gathering of grapes. 

scut The taile of a hare or Conny. 


seminairie A nurserie. 

sorbition A sipping often. 

sugillate To beat blacke and blew. 

synopsie The full view of a thing. 

tentipels = Shooes with iron soles. 

thrill One that has no nose. 

thummen Perfection. 

uberate To give suck, to fatten with the brest. 
ultion Revenge. ? 

undosous Full of surges and waves. 

urinate = To dive or swimme under water. 
vacacitie Manliness. : 

vacation §_Emptinesse, a ceasing from labour. 
wanze To perish, to decay. 

waife , leaveth for haste behind 


Goods that a felon ae 
him, which are commonly forfeit as the Lord of the soile, 
if the right owner be not knowne. 


Xanticall moneth The moneth of April. 


yexing = Sobbing. 
zoograph = Any-one that painteth beasts. 
zy goste One that is appointed to see to weights, a Clarke of 


the Market. 
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Paring Pairs No. 15 


Rules: The clues are given in items lettered (a-z); the 
answers are given in the numbered items, which must be 
matched with each other to solve the clues. In some cases, a 
numbered item may be used more than once, and some clues 
may require more than two answer items; but after all of the 
matchings have been completed, one numbered item will 
remain unmatched, and that is the correct answer. One answer 
is the only correct one. The solution will be published in the 
next issue of VERBATIM. 

(a) Hack writer keeps his coins in a row. 
Money all tied up in this? 


yomeet 
ww 
Soe 


( 

(c) Pile on the whip? 

(d) Crazy about Ringo’s playmates? 

(e) Singing Nags? 

(f) Helper on Old West carriage. 

(g) Coinvestment in a low dive. 

(h) New England mohel. 

(i) | Employ Mehitabel’s friend in the ranks. 

(j) | Serious times. 

(k) Golden journey? 

(1) Donate kisses. 

(m) Important event for yachtsmen and lions. 

(n) Where British skiagraphs are kept. 

(0) Lucia’s “Mad Scene’’? 

(p) Siege perilous. 

(q) Tiny chivalrous man is feeble but never on Sunday— 
or Saturday. 

(r) Cushion litigation. 

(s) | Cobbler-composer. 

(t) | Cockney drink sends you into orbit. 

(u) Where funambulists practice. 

(v) This can’t hold much. 

(w) Did Miss Piggy transvect this disease? 

(x) Chinese Cat. 

(y) Used car tester. 

(z) An Olympian bribe? 

(1) Aligner. (19) Guilt. (37) Roam 

(2) Archy (20) Hand (38) Rope 

(3) Ball. (21) Hire. (39) Sail. 

(4) Betel (22) Horse (40) Sand. 

(5) Box (23) Joint. (41) Service 

(6) By. (24) Jove. (42) Shadow 

(7) Cabinet. (25) Kicker. (43) Shoe 

(8) Case (26) Knight. (44) Stage 

(9) Cat. (27) Lip. (45) Swine 

(10) Chair (28) Man. (46) Tire 

(11) Clipper (29) Mane (47) Tom. 

(12) Daze (30) Nap. (48) Trip. 

(13) Dog. (31) Nut. (49) Trussed 

(14) Drama (32) Opera. (50) Venture 

(15) Electric (33) Peiping (51) Walk. 

(16) Eye. (34) Penny (52) Week 

(17) Flew (35) Pillow (53) Yankee 

(18) Fund. (36) Psycho 


(can 
CORRIGENDA 


The imp of the perverse figured noticeably in Paring Pairs 
No. 13: clues (i) and (0) were wrong (from another puzzle), but 
the answers (22, 36) and (43, 25) were “correct”’—that is, the 
clues for which the answers were given did not appear. At least 
one reader, Jinny Jones, figured it all out anyway and got the 
correct answer, Jovial. We apologize to those who were bam- 
boozled, and we promise (to try) never to do that again. 


Answers to Paring Pairs No. 14 


The correct answer is (25) Loaf. The solutions are given 
below. The winner of No. 14 was Edward McHugh, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. 

(a) Those waiting to swim? (36,9) Pool Cue. 

b) Eté. (16,1) French Bean. 

c) Basic weapon. (42,18) Staple Gun. 

d) Caused Trojan War and no end of trouble. (20,17) 
Helen Gone. 

e)  Interdigitator. (19,50) Hand Weaver. 

f) Grand, central illness. (46,10) Terminal Disease. 

g) He is not an oinophile. Pourquoi Pas? (51,30) Why 

No. 

Valet dresses lucky Frenchman. (40,35) Robes Pierre. 

Fortuneteller at The Times. (33,38) Paper Prophet. 

Finis. (5,12) Book End. 

Mission of the UN. (34,53) Piece Work. 

Seat monitor filled with ennui. (6,7) Bored Chairman. 

Tattooed message. (4,13) Body English. 

Concubine’s part. (2,41) Bed Roll. 

Navajo bottle. (23,14) Indian File. 

Excessively lubricous French city. (48,26) Too Loose. 

Book peddler. (8,37) Coal Porter. 

Silly fool approaching Macbeth’s castle. (11,22) Dunce 

Inane. 

What Robin Hood did. (27,28) Made Marian. 

Annoying Peeping Tom. (52,32) Window Pain. 

Heavy soup. (31,47) One Ton. 

Sanguine South Pacific betel-chewer? (3,29) Bloody 

Mary. 

(w) Exupéry novel about heroic departure? (24,15) Knight 
Flight. 

(x) Leg. (43,44) Stocking Stuffer. 

(y) Noise at Wimbledon. (45,39) Tennis Racket. 

(z) Bill sings well. (21,49) In Voice. 
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Paring Pairs Prizes 


Winners will receive one of the following: the Collector’s 
Edition of Thomas H. Middleton’s Light Refractions (retail 
value, $30 or £15); English English by Norman W. Schur 
(retail value, $24.95 or £12.50); three copies of Wordsmanship, 
by Clauréne duGran (retail value, $29.85 or £14.85); twelve 
copies of Defmitive Quotations, by John Ferguson (retail value, 
$35.40 or £18); Word for Word, by Edward C. Pinkerton (retail 
value, $39.95 or £20); four one-year subscriptions to VERBATIM 
(retail value, $30 or £15); any two of the following: Verbatim 
Volumes I & II, Verbatim Volumes III ¢ IV, Verbatim Volumes 
V & VI, Verbatim Index: Volumes I-VI; or a credit of $25 or 
£12.50 towards the purchase of any other title or titles offered 
in the VERBATIM Book Club Catalogue. 

Those living in the U.K., Europe, the Middle East, or 
North Africa should send their answers to VERBATIM, Box 199, 
Aylesbury, Bucks, HP20 1TQ England. All others should send 
them to VERBATIM, Essex, CT 06426, U.S.A. 

You need send only the correct solution, not the answers to 
all of the clues. Please indicate your choice of prize along with 
your answer. Please use a postcard. 


(can 
SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Friday night, shots were fired at two officers in Ports- 
mouth, Va., more than 100 miles away....” [From the Los 
Angeles Times, June 2, 1984, Part 1,3. Submitted by Lani 
Oliveira, Whittier, California.] 
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Anglo-American Crossword Puzzle 
No. 29 by Barry Tunick 
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ACROSS DOWN 
Trespasser makes tin 2 Marking system has 
alloy less refined (8) notion at heart (8) 
Stagger, even tear, to 3 A Paris pearl’s out for 
weaken (8 new ratings (12) 

10 Old portico stands after 4 Control made into chaos 
3 
6 


ome 


Taos quake (4) (8) 
11 No place for Cain in Congressman exposes 
Pennsylvania? (12) pes (7) 


13 Mountain chain quake is per takes in mob 
rare (6) : ee as unifying agent 
14 Turning trash by giant 
recycling (8) 7 Meues show a bit of 


Christmas happiness (4) 
8 Disturbed when bell 
sounded in middle of 


15 Animate, in elven dances 


16 Despair transformed, 


showed ambition (7) act (8) 
20 Valuables en found 12 Dad fool Ford? That’d 
under “X’’? (8 be revolutionary (7 5) 
22 Sun god- ruler doing 15 Runs test oddly, 
garden chore (6) gives confidentl (8) 
23 Like Luigi's broken 17 SCRAWL on tiles for 11 
boat? (You can’t attack - points—game? (8) 
it) (12) 18 Scientist was a mug in 
25 Wrinkled nose indicates Munich (8) 
anti votes (4) 19 Direct route from 


26 Cat turns, I turn silent Belgrade outskirts, east 
to Bee (7) 
27 Each’s companion, is all 21 Alpha Centauran usually 
(5,3) 7 has heavenly body in 
orbit (6) 
24 Cunning leader leaves 
parade (4) 


Answers to Anglo-American Crossword Puzzle No. 28 


ACROSS: I. B-e.g.-un. 4. HOLLYWOOD. 9. Hope chest. 10. NAsa- 
L. II. As-sent. 12. ARMENI-an. 14. Illuminate. 16. Fa-me. 19. 
ChicaGO-AT. 20. DE-e-R-s-LA-ye-R. 22. U-n-S-ta-BLE. 23. E- 
SCAPE. 26. liaN-a. 27. Confide-nt. 28. Take issue. 29. SADLY. 
DOWN: 1. Be-head-ing. 2. GapEs. 3. Nick name. 4. Hied. 5. 
LITERATURE. 6. Yankee. 7. O-b-STINAC-y. 8. Dylan. 13. INTE- 
r-L-ock-S. 15. Loan shark. 17. Ear-NEST-ly. 18, E-las-TI-cs. 21. 


Hawaii. 22. Un-lit. 24. A.M.-end. 25. K-nee. 


MISCELLANEA 


he classified advertising rate is 40¢ per word. A word is 
any collection of letters, numbers, or other symbols with a 
space on each side. 


Maher’s “The Dethroning of Sir Thomas Crapper,” Ghost 
towns, names in Thorn Birds, psychology of names, and more 
in PAPERS OF NORTH CENTRAL NAMES INSTITUTE, 
1983. Spiral, 134pp. $7.50 from Illinois Name Society, 515 Oak 
Ave., Aurora, Illinois 60506. 


Outgrown Regular Crosswords? Fifty original Anglo-American 
Puzzles, a4 la VERBATIM, $6.50 for 120-page book. Barry 
Tunick, 4470 Elenda, Culver City, California 90230. 


THE SESQUIPEDALIAN: a monthly devoted to etymology, 
usage and vocabulary, edited by Hughlings J. Himwich, $12 
yearly; $1 sample. 706 NE 18th, OKC, OK 73105. 


SALVETE MAGISTRI ET MAGISTRAE LINGUAE | 


LATINAE! The American Classical League and the National 
Junior Classical League announce the 1985 National Latin 
Exam. For application/information write ACL/NJCL NLE, 
P.O. Box 95, Mt. Vernon, VA 22121. 


U.S. Postal Service 
STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP. AGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
Required by 39 U. 


12,000 


11. 
| certify that the statements made by 
me above are correct and complete 


